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PREFACE 


The ELT and EFL methodalagies have emerged in the last few 


decades into a Protean subject. The West Bengal Board of Secrn- 


dary Education having adopted the Functional Communicative Meth: d 
of ELT at the Secondary level, our responsibility enhenced as we 
have to see to its proper implementation. Side by side with the 
Board and other teachers! organisations we have alsn been organi- 
sing workshops and orientatinn camps for secondary teachers for 
the purpose. Ideally speaking, the methnd has received wide 
apprebation from linguistics and language teachers. But in edu- 
cation, efficacy of any method is tested in its classroom appli- 
cation. From June 1990, we undertook a project of nrganisi.. 
wnrkshops for teachers of secondary schnnls situated in gengra- 
phically disadvantaged and economically backward areas. Two such 
camps have already been held : Une at Bankura covering three 
districts, Bankura, Medinipur, and Purulia; and the nther at 
Darjeeling attended by teachers of schools at distant hilly places 


in our state. 


Years back we had a workshop material prepared by Prof. Arun 
Ganguly nf David Hare Training College. It was a pioneering 
workshop material for the Madrasah teachers at the time the new 
syllabus was just put into practice. After the two final examina- 
tions of the secondary course had been held and some involvement 
in the teaching - learning in the new methndolngy had shaped, we 
felt a further need fnr developing an extensive workshop material. 
Prof.Ujjwal Basu of Maulana Azad College, Calcutta with a good 
measure af workshop exposures at W. B. B. S. E., S. C. ERTHRAVSTSS 
Institute nf English, readily agreed to prepare an extensive 
wnrkshop module, He prepared a draft which was tried nut in 
Bankura and Darjeeling. The teacher - participants felt well [i 
about the workshops in a questionnaire response. We felt that a 
theoretical backup is essential fnr the crew of resource persons 
whn will be in charge of conducting workshops in future. The 
module has, therefore, been given a thrust tnwards the direction. 
Participant - teachers shnuld alsan keep themselves abreast of the 
thenretical principles fundamental to the new ELT method. Such a 
knowledge may give them a clear idea about the objectives of the 


different aspects of the new methodology. Interactions with the 


participants helped us ta identify the areas of teaching - leszn: 


that require workshop exposures. But fnr the active assistance 


Sri Swapan Bhadury of J. N. Academy, Baharampur, Murshidabad anc 


Smt. Sutanuka Bhattacharya nf Sodepur Balika Vidyalaya, Behala, 


as resource persons the Pisce: of wnrkshop activities cruld not 
apati 

identified proerly. Smt.  baswami ef Sahapur Sabitri Devi Balik: 
Vidyalaya, Calcutta offered tn Prof. Basu many a valuable idea 


about the areas of teaching - learning that require special 
emphasis in wnrkshnp activities. 


Thanks are due tn Smt. Sadhana Guha, Academic Ufficer of 


the W. B. B. S. E. fer her unstinted advice and guidance tn 


Prof. Basu. We are also grateful to Prof. Sudin Chatterje, 


Secretary, W. B. B. S. E. for allowing Prof. Basu tn have some 


access to the workshnp notes developed by the W.B., B. S. E. We 


are nn less grateful tn Prof. Siddhartha Bhowmick of Taki Gnvt. 


College for technical help in preparing the typescript nf the 
mndule. x 


Finally, a werd abnut error analysis. Teachers are free 
to send to us the problems of errors cnnfronted by them in the 


classronm fnr a setframe diagnosis and remedial measure. 


P. K. Das 
Director, 


Calcutta, August, 1990 SCERT, W. B, 
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Memo ta 


Dr. P. Ke Das, 

Director, 

State Council for Educational Research and Training 
West Bengal 


I have read Mr. Basu's report nn communicative language teaching 
with interest. It seems ta me a gond summary af the relevant 
literature on the subject and includes a useful collection of 
techniques, with suggestions for teacher-training workshop 
activities. I cannot in fairness make any recommendations on 
whether nr not it shnuld be published, for I am nnt familiar 
ennugh with the circumstances in which it could be used. It 

will be less useful as a reference frr teacher trainers than as 
a manual for the running nf workshnps, In either case, however, 
it cnvers much af the same ground as the material which has been 
produced and distributed by the West Bengal Board ef Secondary 
Education (for example the five cnurse books, the five teacher's 
banks, twa sets nf sample questions for examinatinm and a manual 
fnr examiners), all of which is intended to help teachers tn 
adapt tn the new teaching and examination syllabuses. I under- 
stand that this material has nat made as much impact as it might, 
perhaps largely because of personal contact between teachers and 
trainers. If Mr. Basu's report can be used in a realistic, 
cnncrete programme of in-service training, it will be a very 
helpful contribution. 1 


Andrew Harrison 
ELT Expert, U.K. 
Engaged by the 
British Council Divisicn 
British Deputy High Commission 
5, Shakespeare Sarani, 
2 March 1991 Calcutta - 700 071 
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PRULUGUE 


The need fer learning English as an Lohas long been spelt out by 
the Knthari Commissian and the V. K. Gokak Commission in the context 
nf the multilingual setting prevailing in India and the importance 


of English in academic pursuits. Both agreed that English as an L5 


shnuld be taught with the nbjective of helping the learner tn read 
and understand banks, journals, periodicals, dailies and other 
educatinnal materials written in this language. The Kothari Commission 
cnined the term 'library language’ to define the position nf English 
in free India. A teacher nf English in these days has ts keep in view 
the developments in the fields of linguistics, psycholngy, snciology 
and educational technology. But abnve all, he has tn use and devise 
his own techniques demanded by his lacal teaching-learning situations. 
Today the metamorphnsis experienced in the fields nf linguistics, 
psycholagy and pedagngy affects the ELT arena. The latest formula- 
tions fnr English study at secondary schnols in West Bengal are known 
under the sobriquet, "Functional Cammunicative Method". The Method 
aims at skills of using English in listening, sreaking, reading; 
writing (LSRW). Teaching in this methnd is 'learner-centres'. The 

aim nf teaching is te help the learner develop ability in 'practical 
Skills', and nnt learning rules of prescriptive grammar bye sete lis 

The learner is expected to develnp that 'feel for' appropriateness 

in language which is the key to all effective cammunicatinn, whether 


receptive (listening and reading) nr productive (speaking and writing). 


ELT in India : historical background 


ELT in India has a long history. It dates back to Wood's Despatch 
(1854) which is considered as the Magna Carta nof English educatinn 
in India under cnlonial rule. The Despatch advacated English educa- 
tinn for the upper classes and its subsequent 'filtration' into the 
mass-based vernacular education. This pnlicy got momentum with the 
acceptance nf the celebrated 'Minute' of Macaulay, which set Indians 
on the course of anglicisation. Ta speak English like an Englishman 
became the sign of culture. English as a !'content subject' rose t^ «© 
the tap nf the educatinnal hierarchy. The ELT situation in the 


pre-independence period can be summed up thus : 


(a) English was a daminating subject bath at séhonl and college 
levels. 


(b) The ELT was largely pedantic. 
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(c) Emphasis was laid on formal grammar and written flourish. 


(d) Need for proficiency in written English was strongly felt 


for office jobs and higher studies in literature. 


(e) English fnr international communicatinn and in commerce, 


engineering, technical fields was nnt an entity to reckon with. 


(f) Written English was mere prestigious and consequently had a 


great place in teaching-learning situation. 
(g) British school methads af ELT were slavishly imitated. 


Independence caused a change in the status nf English in India, 
But its place in Indianlife and education remained more nr less 
unshaken. It is the symbol nf urbanisaticn, modernisation, interna- | 
tinnalism and alsn elitism. With the Government annnuncement that | 
'it will cnntinue to be the lingua franca as long as the nen-Hindi 
speaking people want Ttg dt enjoys the status nf an associate official 
language. NCERT in its 'Natinnal Curriculum for Primary and Secondary 
Education : A Framewnrk! (1985) emphasised the need fnr developing 
reading skills of the learners acknowledging the validity nf the use ri 
English as a ‘library language'. National Education Pnlicy and NCERT 
Curriculum Framewnrk, 1985 (np. cit.) recemmaded the study mf English 
as an L5 from class VI as a part nf the three-language formula 


Jem by the Kothari Cnmmission. At the secondary school stage 


the duratinn nf English study will be five years. The aid nf teaching 


, English is to develop practical command of the language rather than 
mastery nf English literature. It is a 'skill subject' and not a 
| 'enntent subject' as it formerly was, 


As a skill subject it helps 
| pupils tn acquire LSRW Skills. 


The ultimate aim is tn use the language 
in real situations. Teaching of English sheuld be dane by using 
situatinns that provoke the learners to use the language. Aspects of 
teaching abnut the language are not relevant. Teaching of formal 
grammar is teaching about the mechanics nf the language. The fnurfnold 
| language skills (LSRW) can be developed only b 


inomeaningful situations. 


y using the language 
Lt is like learning swimming or bicycling. 
Real skills are necessary in bnth the cases. Gathering knowledge ar 


information is nf nn relevance to the practical use nf the language. 
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CHAPTER I 
VARIUUS METHODS UF ELT 


Methods vary according to what our aims are. In India varinus 
methods nf teaching English have been tried. Some are discussed. 


Grammar - Translation Methnd 


It envisages teaching nf fnrmal grammar and translation fram 
mnther tongue to English. The main features of this method are : 

(a) Rules nf grammar are taught through paradigms. 

(b) Isolated vocabulary items are taught tn fit into the 


grammatical rules. 


(c) Translation mainly from MT to English is given high premium. 

(d) Reading is encouraged. But oral-aural skills are ignored. 

Teachers have a soft-corner for this method. It is easy with & 
big class and with teachers not good in spnken English. But the methon 
has limitations. It teaches the learner about the language rather 
than how to use the language. Since real situations prompting the 
actual use nf the language @re not considered at all, the method igna- 
res the basic fact about language that it is a living entity and it 
changes with the dictates of different situations. Translation methed 
nperates from the wrong axiom that two languages have one-to-one 
correspondence. As speaking is ignored, the learner fails to achieve 
fluency and ease in using the language. The method stresses the then- 
retical aspects of language learning. So it has no psycholngical a 


aspect for yrung learners. 


The Direct Method (alsa called the Natural Method) 

Language is primarily speech, which is an important tool for 
communication. Sa the oral apprnach gets primacy in language teaching. 
The direct method is based on direct communion between experience and 
expression. It utilises situations to establish this connection. 
Widely acclaimed by educationists, it facilitates language learning 
through lively situations : 

(a) The second language is taught through a natural setting 
which is similar to that nf acquiring the MT. z 

(b) It stresses aral-aural drill. Learners listen and imitate. 
Language patterns (=lexis + syntax) become automatic with them. 

(c) Use of homely vocabulary and structure is encouraged. 

(d) Grammar is taught inductively through exhaustive illustra- 
tions, 

(e) MT is avoided, but occasionally permitted for slow-witted 


learners. 


For teachers with good English the Direct Method works well. 


I needs a good variety of teaching aids which an enthusiastic teacher 


may improvise to meet the demands of the slow learners. Excessive 


emphasis on speech leads to the neglect of the Reading and writing 


skills. 


Dr. West's Method (also called Vocabulary Selection Method) 


Dr. Michael West highlighted vecabulary selection and extensive 


reading. He studied the Indian situation and formulated the method 


that is effective in nur situation still today. Dr. West felt that 


Indian students must be able to read, rather than write or speak, 


English Teaching reading should be the main concern here. 


A good 


Reader' is the primary need for teaching-learning. Vocabulary should 


be selected and graded very carefully. The grading should be on the 


basis of frequency of words, their utility and their teachability. 


Dr. West recommended reading aloud in the initial stage. But pupils 


must ultimately master silent reading which helps better and quicker 


comprehension with less effort. Dr. West placed reading above speaking 


and writing. His argument was that the learner can acquire a feeling 


for the language! through passive reading which he can utilise ta 


activate himself in using the language in its speech form. 


Annther 


argument Dr. West held out in his book Bilingualism was that through 


reading the learner is 'inoculated against error' when he indulges in 


free self-expression. 


The Struétural Approach 


á It is not a method of teaching. It is an approach which can fit 


ints any method. It consists of selecting and grading the structures 


of a language rather than the words. Words may have a grading, but 


that rollows the demand of the structure-grading. Structural approach 


is threefold : the main emphasis is an syntactical structures or 


sentence patterns, phonological structures or sound patterns and 


morphological structures or word patterns form the lateral arms of 


the triangle with syntactical structure as its base. 


fo 
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Approach 
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The Drill Method : 


Structural approach is generally linked up with the Drill Method. 
This method relies on retention through repetition. Drilling 
ensures instantaneous recall of a structure by the learner. for 
weak, unimaginative teachers drilling often degenerates into 
mechanical repetition which deters learning. Words and structures 
roll mechanically out of the learner's mind without any real 
impression on the brain. The students fail to associate meanings 


of words with ether situations. 


The situatinnal Approach : 


The structural approach is best combined with the situational 
Approach. Everything that is taught should be taught in a situation 
or context, Situation or context is the linkage between the words 
and structures on the ane hand and the ebjects and actions nn the 
ether. The structure 'This is a bank! sheuld be taught by actually 
taking a bonk and demanstrating it te the learner. 

Structures and words have meanings only when they are tied up with 
situations or contexts. They are best learnt when associated with 
real - life things or situations. Meaning is concretised by 
enntext or situation. There is nothing mysterious about meaning. 
Drilling of words and structures without reference to meaning 
which involves context nr situation is mere rote verbalisation. 


e 
Drills can beceme interesting if they arise aut of a situation. 
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The Situatinnal Appreach fits well into Activity Methods and Play 


Metheds because all are based nn the maxim, 'do and say'. 


Functinnal Communicative Methnd 


This is an Eclectic Method in a limited sense. It combines the 
best nf the Structural Apprnach, Situational Approach, Direct nr 
Natural Methnd, Drill Method, Activity Methnd and Play Methnd. It 
carefully eschews the philnsnphy of formal grammar teaching and 
translation techniques. The main nbjective nf this methnd is tr 
enable the learner to 'use' the language with desirable ease and 
fluency at the initial stage. Accuracy will gradually follow. 

The methnd aims at removing the inhibitinns nf the learners tn use 


the second language in situations that prnvnke communications vr 


expressions. The ultimate aim is te enable them tn acquire a 
working knowledge rf the language thraugh mastery nf the four skillsg 
LSRW. Use of language is function - based. It is always purpnsive. 
For communicatinn language has a multiplicity of functions for 

"items of use"). Some nf them are : narrating, reporting, describing, 
requesting, complaining, summarising of facts, defining nr explain- 
ing or exemplifying ideas, arguing, warning, classifying, suggesting 
solutions, evaluating, eencluding etc. In all these, linguistic 
patterns (lexis + syntax) vary. Learners are helped tn pick up 
structures nnt threugh discrete and isnlated items but rhrough 
enntexts-and meaningful situatinns. The teacher here is nm longer 

an instructor but a counsellnr tn help the learners. The teacher - 
learner relatinnship vis a vis the text is just the Begun in the 
Functinnal Communicative Methnd fram what it was in the traditional 
Grammar - Translatinn Method. 


Traditional Methnd New Methnd 
Teacher Text 
Text Pupil 
A Pupil Teacher 


CHAPTER II 
FUNCTIUNAL CUMMUNICATIVE METHUD : 
Developing the learner's linguistic skills 
The Syllabus under FC Method 


It is essentially structural. Components ef linguistic features 
taught with functinnal bias. The communicative urge is created 
through improvisation sf meaningful situation and contexts. The 


linguistic features are three-dimensional : Syntax (including 


morphelngy). Phenelogy and Lexis. Teaching here concerns helping 


the learners t^ acquire linguistic skills nf Listening. Speaking, 


Reading and Writing (LSRW). The interrelatinnship between the 
three - dimensional linguistic features and four - dimensinnal 


linguistic skills may be shewn in a twn = dimensinnal diagram 


| Linguistic | Listening | Speaking 


{ 
Features | 


Syntax ag 

Mexrphalnagy 

Phanolnagy | i | ye L- | 
———————— 7 H 

Lexis ! oea v | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Figuxe 2 


Mndes af language use and skills may be divided intn sub-systems, 


f Reading i Writing } 


D cra us aa a i cot cp c 


viz. phennlngy intn individual snunds, patterns nf stress; intnna- 


tinn, etc. The teacher shnuld take up nne thing at a time with 


preper cnntext and situation (vide, LE Step I, Ural Lessons 10 & 11 


and Lesson 13). 


How language works for the learner 


The learner uses the language basically by imitating what 


he hears frnm his teacher. Language works best with the learner 


when he has net tn step to think about it. Language learning is 


Practice - nriented. In the classronm as little time as possible 


is tr be devoted te discussing theories nf language cr thenries ofe 


learning. But the teacher must have an awarencess nf how language 


works. He should have knowledge about the mechanics nf language. 


He must know that Syntax and Lexis have precedence nver phonology 


in the process ef learning a language, Sybtax and Lexis are 


enmponents of learning material, while phonnlogy is the medium 


threugh which Listening and Speaking skills are achieved. In the 
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case nf Reading and Writing skills the medium is graphnirgy (nr, 


written symbnls). Syntax and Lexis constitute the material part 


nf learning. i 
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| Linguistic Skills developed through FC Method 


1 Four skills of eommunicatinn are encnuraged by the FC Methnc. 
| Twe are receptive : Listening and Reading. Twn are productive 


| Speaking and Writing. But the order in which the skills develop in 


Listening and Speaking have Precedence nver Reading and Writing. 


) the learner is : Listening, Speaking, Reding, Writing (LSRW). 
The reason is that the interlocutnrs have face 


- tn - face 


| linguistic exercises. There is always immediacy of verbal exchanges 


in Listening and Speaking. But in Reading. and Writing the linguis 
exercises invnlve nn face - tn - face interactinns, 


tic 
nnr any 
immediacy nf verbal exchange. The writer Produces his material 

(nr, text) at a Particular time and in a certain place. 


The reader 
| may receive the material (ar the text) at another time a 


nd at a 
| different place. In language learning direct interaction between 


the teacher and the learner encourages the actual use nf the 
latiguage by the learner. Situation or context serves as a potential 
impulse for the Practical use nf the language. 
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In the FC Method the nbjective in the Indian context (vide Prelegue) 
is tn give high.prinrity tn Reading English. Skills of Listening and 
Speaking require oral preparatinn. Reading.is alsn an oral activity. 
Silent reading is the ultimate aim ef develeping reading skill, but 

loud reading at the initial stage is an automatic follow - up aval - 


aural practice. 
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Realistic, fast, helping | 


Comprehensinn, not tiring 


Teaching - Learning in the FC Method " $ 
The teacher presents the materials fnr learners tn use the 
Step I - IV) nffer him readymade 


language. The course books (LE, 
fore the learners with 


linguistic materials which he is to throw be 
adequate situational motivatinn and enntextual framewnrk. The 
'Presentatinn' part shnuld not consume much nf the class hours. 
'"Practéce! by the learners and subsequent 'Application' nf the 


pa a n 
Cult. ss 


linguistic material should nccupy the largershare of the class 
heurs. There should be a 'Testing' or diagnostic activity tn 
ascertain the linguistic lags of the learners. Finally, there sh^ulc 
be a remedial exercise fnr removing the lags. Une quarter nf the 
class hours may be engaged for Presentation, two quarters fnr 
Practice and Application and the fourth quarter fnr Diagnostic and 
Remedial. 


Class hour = 1 


eee ooo —— 
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CHAPTER III 
Ural - aural skills : Elementary Stage 


Lingustic skills are tn be developed by doing things in the 
classroom situation. The skills to be acquired by the learners are 
listeening and speaking in the initial stage (vide the Introductory 
eleven lessons in LE Step I). Emphasis nn teaching or Presentation 
is minor here. The major emphasis is on Practice and Application, 


nr in nther words, learning. After a particular linguistic item is 


internalised well by the learner, he must be given an opportunity 

fer application through different sets of situatinn or context. 
Diagnostic and Remedial activities are very important at this stage. 
Any linguistic mistake nr errnr may get internalised in the learner's 
language habit. Unce it is deeply rnoted, the teacher will have 


really tnugh time to get it uprooted at a later stage. 
Ural teaching : structures and vncabulary 


In develnping nral - aural skills structures and lexis 
(vncabulary) are te be taken up in meaningful situations. Creating 
situations in the classroom fnr language activities means bringing 
the nutside active world within its four walls threugh pictures, 
drawings on the blackboard, miming actions through gestures, etc. 
A real - life situatinn is tn be simulated by the teacher which 
WA. will,excite the learner tn communicate (vide LE, Step T 


Intraductory Lessons 1 - 6, 14 - TEN 


Ural teaching : grammatical items 
Grammatical items may be presented tn the learners fer their 
use through the simulation of provecative situations in the following 
ways 3 
(a) showing objects, performing actions, using non - 
W.A. verbal and verbal contexts (vide LE, Step I, Introductnry 
Lessons 1 - 6) 
(b) shnwing pictures, maps, charts nr diagrams (vide LE Step I, 
Lessons 14 = 100 184: 192 204 eeecO, ste eee 48) e 
(c) drawing matchstick figures nn the blackboard (LE Step I, 
Lesson 24) 


(d) Language games (LE Step I, Lesson 082 317712, 55074 


Situational Teaching : the Classroom, the classraam window and the 


6 Teacher's Bag 


meaningful and realistic 


Teaching L5 in FC Methnd becnmes natural; 
~Gontd... 
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if the teacher can simulate situatians which may cnncretise languags 

activities, Situations are 'a set of circumstances! that excites 

language - use. J. A. van Ek (the writer nf the Threshold Level 

English series) defines situations as "the complex of extra - lin. 

guistic conditions which determines there nature of the language - 

act. The teacher can create situations in a number of ways : 

-- using real objects of the classroom : desk, chair, wall, doar, 
window, flonr, etc. 

-- taking real nbjects from the teacher's bag : small stanes, big 
stones, tins, caps, pots, knives, etc. 

-- the classroom window (a device tn let the nutside world come 
inside) : tree, sky, clnuds, bird, etc. Grammatical structures 


like 'There is ', 'They are ' can be concretised and 
demonstrated 


==- Pictures in the classronm : depicting nbjects, actions and their 
attributes (use of adjectives and adverbs is learnt through 


inspiring situations) 


-- gestures by the teacher and the pupils : putting four banks nn 
the table and taking one by nne and saying. 'This is a bonk'. 
Taking together, 'These are books! 


=~ using matchstick figures and miming actinns : walking, Sitting, 
standing, etc. 


-- using verbal situatian : use nf 'everyday'. Teacher tn draw the 
learners' attention te his time nf arrivalat schonl. "I came tå 
schanl at 10 o'clnck on Monday. I came to schanl at 10 a'clack 
to-day. I come to school at 10 o'clock everyday. 


-- use nf formulas and instructions : (a) wards and phrases of high 
frequency, 'gand morning', 'gond afternann', 'hello', 
etc. (for personal touch, address can be made as "boys', "girls', 
‘children', 'Amal', 'Sima', etc.) (b) 'Please', 'thank you', 


' (very) geod', "haw are ynu.?'.'very well!, oir 


"gond bye', 


'Ma'am!, 
'Miss', Corey atc. (c) Question - answer dialogue, a daily 

jdrill ‘What is to-day ?'. 'Te-day is Menday' (d) Instruction 
words : 'Listen', ‘repeat’, 'stand up', 'sit dawn', 'came here', 
"read', 'write'!, 'again!, 'lnuder!, "Listen, don't Speak’, 
‘listen and repeat', etc. 


BA; d T RULE Step I all the fifty lessnns present teaching - 


learning materials with adequate situations and contexts. The 


fnr 
3 
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teachers can make learning more interesting and enjnyable 


the learners by innnvating situatinns that suit their classrn-m 


atmosphere best. / 


Practice 


After a linguistic item is presented with adequate simulation 
of situation, the learners should have some oral practice fcr 
internalising the concerned linguistic pattern. 'Drills' ensure best 
practice. The teachers shnuld see that drills are not reduced toc 
drab mechanical repetitions. Tbey should be enlivened with adequate 


situational framework. 
Types of Drills 


'Drill' means practising a linguistic pattern ton the extent 
that it can be performed 'autnmatically' by the learners. Teachers 
should observe three things when doing drills with the pupils : 

(a) For creating cnnfidence in each and every learner in the class, 
the teacher should start with chorus and then pass nn tn groups and 
individuals. (b) The teacher shnuld not express disgust nr resent- 
ment er be 'crnss' with the students, if they err. Drill is a method 
nf teaching, and not a method nf testing Encourage even the most 
erring learner to participate in drills with confidence. 

(c) Students should use objects and pictures, perform and mime 
actions when drilling. These, besides giving a situational framewnrk 
te drills, make drills gnnd mnemenic exefzsises and exhort students 


ts verbalise situatinns. 
(i) Repetitinn Drill 


It is the simplest drill. The teacher says a sentence, the- 
pupils repeat it in chnrus. The teacher's utterance must be perfect 
in stress, rhythm, intonation and pause so that the pupils may 
acquire correct prnneunciatinn by just imitating the teacher. The 


teacher helds a bank in his hand and each pupil holds his own : 


Tr. (printing te his book) This is my book. (He may point to himself 
when saying 'my!) 

Ps. (in chnrus) This is my bank. Z Later it may be an individual e 
ant aes A 

We A. L vide LE, I, Lesson 17, Drills. may be devised by the 


teacher. / 


contd... 


mitana 


i (ii) Single Substitution drill 


| The teacher asks the pupils te substitute the word he uses with the 
| word he gives. L The substitution may be demnnstrated with an object mm 
Tr. This is my bork. Pen. 
| Ps. This is my pen. 
! Tr. Pensil. 
Ps. This is my pencil. 
hw. A. L vide LE, I, Lesson 20 7 
| (ii) Double Substitutkon Drill 
The teacher gives twn substitutes fer a single pattern : 
| Tr. This is my bonk. That / pencil / pointing to the actual object, / 
Ps. That is my pencil. 
Tr. This / bag £ pointing tn the actual nbject, 7 
| Ps. This is my bag. 
We A. L vide LE. I, Lesson 38,39 7 
(iv) Multiple Substitution Drill 
The teacher says a sentence and gives a substitute. A pupil answers. 
| The teacher gives ancther substitute. Another pupil answers. The 
| process continues. It also offers a gand practice in careful listening: 


| Pre-planning for all the substitutes is necessary : 


Tr. This pencil is in my hand. Your (pointing tn himself) 
| P4 This pencil is in yeur hand. 

Tr. Benk (taking a bank) 

P5 This book is in ynur hand. 

EIp.Ihat. 

P4 That bank is in your hand. 

Tr. Bag (putting the book in a bag) 

l| P4 That book is in ynur bag. 

| Tr. un (taking the benk nut and putting it on the bag) 
P That book is ^n ynur bag. 

W. A. L vide LE, I, Lesson 2h. 2107 
(v)'Modified Substitution Drill 

Generally verb substitutes are used in this drill. 


Tr. I saw a man. Meet 


ae I met a man. 


|W. A, L The teacher may help the pupils understand the 
| difference between 'see' and 'mect'! by performing actions in the 


| class. He will ask a student to go nut of the class while he will be 


* i ANE MU 


coming in. This actinn may illustrate 'meeting'. He may print nut 
to a man nutside and observe him. This may illustrate 'seeing'. 
However, the teacher is the best judge tn decide on ways nf demans- 


ration. He may use pictures as well. 7 
(vi) Concord Drill 


The teacher's substitute requires the pupils to make sname other 
changes in the given sentence for making a correct structure. The 
pupils learn the use nf agreement between subject and verb 

(a) Tr. This is my bask, Banks 

Ps. These are my bnnks. 

Tr. Pen 

Ps. This is my pen 

Tr. Pictures 

Ps. These are my pictures 

/ The structures must be supported by demonstration nf actual 
nbjects. If the stage of learning permits, the teacher may explain 
the changes and the rule of concord ar agreement nperating in the 
structures. The teacher should take care that he should concentrate 
en uses and nnt en the usage of formal grammar._/ 

(b) Tr. Ram is here. You 

Ps. Yeu are here 

litte rk 

Ps. I am here 

W. A. {vide LE, I, Lessnn 22. 

This drill is action - oriented. Changes should be explained to 


the pupils. / 


(vii) Conversion Drill 

Tr. This is Ram's hnuse. 
Ps. This is his hnuse 

Tr. Sita's hnuse 

Ps. This is her hnuse 

Tr. Mohan and .Sita's house 


Ps. This is their hnuse 


e 
Tr. Mnhan and Sheila's schnnl 

Ps. This is their schnol. 

W. A. Z vide LE, I, Lesson 34 


Pictures may best prnvide the structures with situational frame._/ 


(viii) Completinn Drill 
The tegcher gives a part nf the sentence, the pupils complete it 


sas 


H 
: 


using apprepriate lexis and syntax 
Tr. this is .... 

f P;. This is my bag. 

P2 This. is my umbrella 


P4 This is Ram's garden 
PA This is her sister 
W. A. Z vide LE, I, Lesson 18, 19 
Highly demenstrative, the drill shnuld be dene with actual objects 
and pictures. / 
(ix) Chain Drill 
The teacher may explain the procedure in the mother tongue nr in 
broken sentences and with gestures, actions and demoenstratinn. Each 
pupil is te hold an nbject in his hand : 
P4 to Po : What's this ? 
P5 tn P} It's my bnnk. 
P^ tn P4 : What's this ? 
P4 t^ P5 : It's my pen. 
The drill is to continue till the last pupil has his say. 
Z Pictures may be used far this drill. / 


(x) Question - Answer Drill : 


| Divide the class into two (or. more) grnups. Une greup will ask 

| questions, anether will answer. Then the process may be reversed. 

We A. Z vide LE, I, Lesson 20, 21, 26, 27, 31, 38 - 
42, 48 7 ; 

Application : 

If the pupils can internalise the linguistic patterns (syntax 
lexis) taught to them, they can apply thnse in different situations 
and contexts. Internalisatinn is complete with the pupils! ability 
to apply the pattern learnt and practised in a completely new nr 
veried situatinn. Teachers may devise their ways tm present new 
situatinns at the application stage. Some are mentinned here : 
hk: TAS (a) Showing new nbjects to test the pupil's ability tno 

associate lexis with syntax. 
(b) Demonstrating actions nr gestures t^ test the pupil's ability 
to verbalise a non - verbal situatinn. 
(c) Showing pictures nf nbjects and actions te test his ability t 
| use linguistic patterns. 
I: Cd) drawing matchstick figures on the blackbnard for the same 


purpose. Bea 


(e) Verbalising a situatinn or a context to test the pupil's ability 
to nan - verbalise it through actinns and gestures. 
LA difficult thing, no doubt, but it helps pupils tn get to the 
meaning ^f a linguistic pattern. / 


(f) Miming for the same purpnse as in (d) and (e). 
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CHAPTER IV 
READING SKILLS 


Reading presuppnses ability Listening and Speaking. Hence the 
intraductery eleven lessens in LE, Step I emphasise en Ural - Aural - 
skills. Reading skills are tn be develrped stagewise. At the 
secondary level there are two stages. The first stage involves deves 
lopment nf skills on the mechanics of reading. The second stage 
concerns these of comprehensinn. 

Mechanics nf Reading Skills 

-- proper cye mavement (from left to right) 

po proper eye - span (cluster nf wnrds at a time) 

-- translating visual symbols into snund streams 

-- associating meaning with the snund streams. 

Comprehensinn through Reading Skills 

-- guessing meaning frem centext 

-- relating facts er establishing logical links nf facts 

-- following the right sequence of events nr lngical nrder 

-- snrting nut facts relevant tn a particular idea. 
Christopher Brumfit in Problems and Principles in English Teaching 
gives us a thumbnail sketch nf the varinus aspects nf reading 


processes and skills : 
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The mechanical skills 


: Ability tn derive Ability Ability tn vary Ability te read 
* concepts from tn read speed in accor- aloud sa as t^ 
printed nr fast dance with achieve meaningful 
written symbels reading aims communications 
| and needs with one's 
listeners 


The intellectual skills 
er ia Ti | 


Reading Reading Reading for Reading for 'Projective' 

fer fer gasta BE. required reading (i.e., 
exact implied ability tn information projecting 
infor- meaning pick nut personnal experi- 
matinn essentials ences and previ- 


nus knewledge 
inte the rcading 


matter 


Summarising skills 


Non - skills study 
Ability tn respnnd te languages beyond plain statement 
i 


Ln UR GSU BROT CAT SENSIT ie) 
Humeur Irony Emetive The writer's The Respnnse 
language philnsnphy writer's leading tn 
aims and studies of 


sympahies a mnre 
literary 
nature 
(e.g. style, 
imagery, pint, 
etc.) 


Figure 9 


Brumfit's 'mechanical' and 'intellectual' skills are relevant tn 

the stage nf secondary education. The aspects nf ‘non - skills 
Study' may be taken up from the Higher Secondary stage nnwards. 

Uf course, some ef these aspects may be dealt with in rudimentary i 
forms at the secondary stage. In fact, in LE, Step IV and V, there 
are lessons which touch upon same such aspects of 'non - skills 
Study'. Fer instance, Humeur, Irony, Emntive Language, and the 
Writer's Philosophy are quite nbvinus in Bese Institute and The 


Happy Prince. 


Contd. « 
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Pre - Reading Stage 

This stage is an extension of oral - aural practice. Nathing 
which they have net already heard nr speken nr been familiar with 
in any farm should be given tr the students for reading. Pre-rcading 
activities may include these j 
-- picture reading. This is rcf twn types, hanging pictures and flashit 
picture, Picture reading werks well with the learners after they | 
have pral lessons nf seme structures and vocabulary. Unless of big 
pester size, the pictures cannot be seen by the whole class, 


particularly by a large class which is a regular. 


W. A. phenomen^n in the present day edueatinn system. In that 
case blackboard sketches may be very useful. These can be drawn 
enrugh far the whale class tn see. Students are net critical rf 
the artistic merit if the rnugh sketches help them to get nn tc 
the meaning. Teachers may learn to draw 'stick men' and octhor 
blackboard sketches from F. G. French's Teaching English as an 
International Language and Renshaw's Blackbnard Drawing. 


-- pinning sentence strips underneath the pictures so that the 


WA. pupils may construct meanings from the pictures, for 
reading does nnt simply imply ward - reengnitinn, but understanding 
the whnle meaning that the written symbols release. 
-- after the pupils have snme practice of linking pictures t^ 
W.-A. sentence - strips, the pictures may be removed. The pupils 
will then read in chorus, groups, pairs and individuals nnly tho 
sentence - strips. 
-- shuffling the sentence - strips and flashing them befere the 
WA CN, pupils, their reading speed may be develnped. 

Z Example : The simplest fnrms nf the methnd is : pictures 
nf fnur nr five bnys / girls separately hanging on the wall, belrw 
these sentence - strips like : This is Ram / This is Rahim / This 
is Seema etc»; From simple to difficult grammatical structures m 
be covered through this methned,/^ 


ay 


Types of flash cards containing words nr sentences 
í Flash Cards 


Picture Cards . Word Cards Sentence 


f) 


5 GRE Rees | Cards 

With verbal material withnut verbal 

(i.e., words/sentences) Material 

Use ^f the blackboard 

Bleckbrard Writing 
! T 
Words Sentences Substitutinn Tables 
uU 


Figure 11 
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Matching Exercises 


WA. These are very useful at the lower level (pre - text - 
reading stage) 

(a) Pictures will be hung up en the beard / wall. Sentence - cards 

will be given t^ the pupils. They will read the cards and match them 


with the pictures. May be group / pair / individual wnrk. 


(b) The prncess may be reversed. Pupils may be given pictures which 
they will pin against sentence strips hanging on the wall. 
(c) Pictures and sentence cards may be haphazardly arranged for 


the pupils te set them right. 


Use nf Coloured Chalks 

Far highlighting characteristics nf different linguistic patterns 
cnlnured chalks may be used. This is a grod mnemnanic device and a 
bonster tn the pupil's reading skill. But cnioured chalks should be 
chasen judicinusly, ntherwise any cnlonur chaos may lead ta linguistic 


confusion. 
The Reading Process 


Dr. Michael West mentinns five stages in the reading prncess in 
Language in Educatinn (Chapter, The Psychnilngy nf Reading), viz., 
word recognition, werd interpretatinn, synthesis, grouping and 
skimming. (vide Mechanics nf Reading Skills and Conmprehension 
thrnugh Reading Skills above) Wnrd - recognition means a knnwilodge 
nf the individual words, their spelling and pronounciation. Word - 
interpretation implies the meanings of the wards. Synthesis invelves 
reengnising words in groups. Grouping werds is te interpret their 
meaning in prnper relatinnship er grouping meaning centextually. 
Skimming is the process nf fecussing attention nn the essential 
pnints and getting the meaning. i 
We A. Z Teachers may scan the 'Contents' nf all the five 
Steps nf LE te see how these 
five stages nf Reading Process have been dealt with in a graded 
way._/ 
Intensive Reading and Extensive Reading : Scanning and Skimming 
Intensive and Extensive readings are conditioned by the kind nf 
the text. Fnr instance, instructions abnut handling a machino 
rcoquire intensive reading. Here particular attentinn tn every word 
is necessary. Whereas, stnries ^r narratinn er repnrting may call 
fer extensive reading. Pninted attention to every ward may be 


Toquirgd at snme places of the text, but in general such texts 


require fast reading and skipping unnecessary details. Intensive 3 
Reading involves scanning of important information and Extensive f 
ding implies getting the essential idea or gist of a text. 


(L E Steps I - III concentrate on intensive reading or reading for 


scanning information. Slow, silent reading is the major empha dA 
But in L E Steps IV - V the learners have materials for extensive. 
reading as well. Reading for getting an overall idea is W. A, new; 
emphasised. | The teachers may examine the areas where the two type: 


nf reading, intensive and extensive, are applicable.) 


Speading up Reading 
The ultimate aim of reading is to develop skill for reading groups 
words or 'Sense groups! rather than reading 'between the lines!. | 
Fast reading should be encouraged after three years of studying of 
English. M. Macmillan in his occasional paper (British Council) on | 
"Efficiency in Reading' refers tn the distinction made by Fry betwel 
different speeds of reading. The slowest is study speed, used for | 
reading difficult material and 'to obtain a high degree nf comprehel 
sion, particularly if retention of data is intended as well'. The) 
second is average reading Speed appropriate for the reading of, say 
novels and newspapers, or of other material when all that is to foll 
the train of thought'. The third speed of reading is skimming, the 
fastest speed used to cover material quickly when the aim is not a | 
high degree of comprehension, but a rough impression of what the 


text is about. The acquisition of these reading skills cannot be 
left to chance. 


A simple technique of speeding up reading is tn place a card 
as wide as a page and place it below one print line, read it quickly 
two minutes a page may be pnssible. Speeding up may adversely affect 


camprehensinn. To guard against this, some questions on the impor 


remove the card a little below for reading the second line of print 


In this way reducing the reading time from four minutes a page tno 


tant items of information in the Page read out may be asked. | 


Francni 
Grellet in Developing Reading Skills (C. U.P) suggests some ways tol 


| 
: 
develop word - recognition and word - comprehension speed. Some 


exercises may be done as quickly as pnssible and timed. 


(a) Underline the word which is the same as the first ane given. 


cat cab told bold way may Kalle Bipll 
cut told ray hill 
cap hold way pill C 
cat bolt . day kill 
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(b) Goa through the series of expressions below. Underline the werd 


that differs in the second expressinn. 


cat nap 

well paid 

ald lanking 

none = way 

happy few 

self - taught 

he's bound to see the lamp 


Can ynu heat the tin ? 


cat nap 

well said 

cold looking 

one day 

happy few 

self - caught 

he's bound to see the lamp 
Can you hit the tin ? 


Yau started the party You started the party 


(c) Decide whether the following words have similar or different 


meanings 


CEN weep 
laugh whisper 
finish stop 
help ; assist 
aveid warn 
menace threaten 


(d) Find the word which means the same thing as the first mentioned 


Wood Üak grab hold 
tree snatch 
forest leave 
land give 


(e) Which of the following words should complete the sentence ? 


-—-—-—-------- in poor neighbourhnnds usually charge high prices. 


i) The police ii) districts iii) shops iv) banks. 
(f) Some nf the following sentences contain a mistake. When this 
is the case, underline the word which should be changed. J 
---- If you want tn sew this dress you'll need same soap and a needle 
---- Developing countries often lack badly - trained teachers. 
---- If you get lost in the jungle, you should always try to follow 
a river, it will lead you back to the wilderness. 
C Teachers may examine the lessons in L E tn see the 


W. A. methods used and suggested for developing reading speed. 
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Silent Reading 


After the pupils are able tr read aloud reasonably well, silent 
reading should be encouraged. Silent reading helps better comprehen- 
sinn. Silent reading is the really receptive activity. Loud reading 
after the initial stage involves productive activity as uttering a 
text is a speech - activity. Silent reading may start with matching 
exercises. Pupils may read silently words and sentences and have 
some matching exercises given in the Coursebook or the teacher devi- 
sing them. The teacher may ask them tn read their smlves aloud tn 
see that they have mastered reading. Silent reading skill can be 
develeped by flashing Command Cards tn the pupils who will read. them 
silently and perform what is told in the cards : 


SUSE ASS OIL GRACE Od: NANTE A 
[ Samir, go tn the door | Uma, come here 

RSS Na Case AE 2 ME ae | / 
| Rahim, give your pencil to Pipa 


The advantage of Command Cards is that while the pupil whe is addre- 
ssed performs the deed, all the classes have the practice of sient 
reading. The speed af silent reading can be increased by gradually 
reducing the flashing time and making instructions mere and more 
elaborate. The whole thing can be presented to the class in a sort 
of playway methnd. Building up the Pupil's Dictionary may be annther 
device for silent reading. Pupils should have small nntebnnks where 
they will write at first ‘content words'. (e.g., train, bell, apple, 
etc.) They are to arrange the nntebonk in alphabetical order reser- 
ving a few pages against each letter. It should better be a hemewnrk 
which the teacher should check perindically or at the end nf each 
bsson. Dictionary making also helps the pupils to acquire correct 
spelling habit. 


John Munby in Communicative Syllabus Design ( C, U, P ) gives 
us a list of a variety of skills reading involves. The main nones ax 
inentioned below. Teachers may examine how these are covered in the 
different steps of L E and may discuss their specific problems in 
teaching these in classroom activities. 

-~ Recognising the script of a language 

-- Deducing the meaning and use of unfamiliar lexical items 

-- Understanding explicitly stated information 

-- Understanding conceptual meaning 

Understanding the communicative value (function) nf sentences 

and utterances u 
Understanding the relations within the sentence 


Understanding relations between the parts of a text through 


T e. xy 


! 


lexical cohesinn devices 


-- Understanding cohesion between Parts of a text through gramatica 
cohesion devices 
-- Interpreting text by going nutside it 


-- Recngnising indicators in discourse (i.e. discourse markers) 


-- Identifying the main point ar infnrmation in a piece of. discourse: 
-- Distinguishing the main idea from supporting details 

-- Extracting salient prints tn summarise the text Or an idea 

-- Selective extraction frnm relevant prints from a- text 

-- Basic reference skills 

-- Skimming 

-- Scanning to locate specifically required infnrmation 

-- Transcoding information to diagrammatic display 


L Teachers may examine how these skils. are covered in a 
W. A. graded way in all the five Steps nf L E. This study 
will help them to settle the objective nf the lessons 
and the suitable methodology for teaching - learning 
suggested in the Teacher's Manuals,/ 
NOTE - making : a subsidiary skill of reading actiyity 
This is essential for recalling salient facts from a lenghty text. 
The note - making process involves in the main 
(i) making chapter and sectinn headangan for grasping the main 
ideas in a text 
(ii) framing questinns on key - points and finding out answers from 
the text. 
(iii) paragraph - study : the first and the last sentences nften 
tontain the main points. 
L Teachers may examine how the lessens and the exercises 
in L. E help the learners tn master the note - making 


techniques._/ 


We Ae 


Reading longer passages : a formula 

In short the formula is 'S Q 3 R'. This, in fact, summarises 
the activities involved in reading. First, have a quick survey (S) 
^f the text. Reading quickly the key words and phrases an nverall 


idea nf the contest can be made. This is nothing but skimming the 
text, 
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CHAPTER V 
WRITING 
ticing = Writing integration 
-ng has its own rules and ennventinns nf which a gnnd Course - 
sheuld take account. Writing is not speech written down. Yritin 
eral drills and doing written grammar exercises do not simply 
up writing ability. Such things may develop the learner's 
ty to spell sounds. But this is far fram prnducing coherent 
^n texts following the conventions of writing. The learner can 
aware cf the nature nf written text by reading gond models n 
en English His awareness abnut conventions of writing may be 
-^ped by focussing his attention on the significant features nf 
ndel written text. The next stage is tn activate him to write 
rt, controlled text by himself. He will wnrk on different 
^rmatien, but en the basis nf the same written model he has 
refully studied as a reading exercise. In this way reading and 
ting exercises should be integrated. In the first three Steps 
- E varinus types of reading skill are dnne in the Lessons and 
Exercise appended belnw these. Thrnugh these the students can 
the significant conventions of writing and can drill them 
ugh exercise items. In the feurth and fifth Steps nrganising 
-ting texts have been taken up with sach lesson. Snme controlled 
ing exercises have been given for bhe learners tn practise. 
Z Teachers may study the task types and help the learners 
i^ master writing conventinsns by deing the exercises after 


careful study of these in the appropriate lessons in the 


Course books. 7 


"nenies of Writing 


"77 Signt shapes of letters. Far this proper hand movement. is 


«*S-ssary (easy and fiuent hand movement from left to right) 
“= night and equal spacing between letters / words / lines 
— use af capital and small letters 


3€ af punctuatinn marks. 


z^6Uction of Writing : Prose composition 
'7 Perception of the situatien conditioning written composition 
ONES dmguis externelising the internal speech or thinking. This 

3 (a) Correct spelling. (b) 
r - sentence nr intra - sentence nr intra 
“ference, (c) apprnpriate vocabulary. 


see 


Iss nf externalising invelves 


“ganisatinn, i.e., inte 


Tots 


es in Writing 
Sentence - writing : use nf phrase - cards 
tching parts of sentence written on separate cards by the pupils. 
will copy the whole sentence after arranging the phrase - 


eds in order. This exercise helps pupils to sensitive structures. 


[in my bag | [ is | [My book | E] 


(2) Sentence - writing Word - cards 
fter enough practice of (1), separate wnrds on separate cards may 


given to pupils t^ arrange them in proper sequence and copy the 
sentence thereafter. 


| bank | | my [ [in | bag P 


(3) Making sentences from the Alphabet : Sentence - Cards 


card containing a sentence isgiven to pupils. They have with 
chem 8 / 10 cards fer each letter nf the alphabet. They arrange 
letters t^ make the sentence written nn the card. After the arrange- 


mont is complete, pupils will copy the sentence. This exercise helps 


develeping gard spelling habit as well. 


(4) Dictation nf words / sentences 
‘his can be taken up after the pupils are able to write werds 


inis 
reasonably correctly 
(5S) Producing sentences by the pupils : use nf non = linguistic 


stimulus 

The teacher gives instructinn/in M.T. Then he gives some visual nr 
non = linguistic stimulus. Pupils will write a sentence out of the 
Given stimulis, 5» j 
Instruction in M. T : Look, what 1 am doange rate a sentence 


describing it. 

Stimulus : The teacher from a distance patties in the book nn his 

table and then touches himself. 

: That is my/your brok 

The nen - linguistic stimulus includes gestures, mimes, pictures, 
^ 


The pupils! response (written) 


matchstics, figures, etc. 


Compnnents nf Writing 


Sem ; 
'he basic components are 


(3) clear perception cf the situation (both mental and physical) 
the pupils 

‘b) adequate structurs and vocabular 

(e) Beir ability to nrganise informa 


Coherence nr Ingicl sequence 


y at their command 


tinnal points : sense nf 
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(d) enrrect spelling of words 
Cantralled eampnsition at the initial stage can help the pupils 
-chieve these cempnnents of writing. 


feaching Cantrelled Compositinn 


(n) Copying from the flash cards and blackbeards L See (1), (2) and 
(3) abeve._/ (b) Writing answers to questions on the blackbnard. 
fucstiens are written on the bleckbnard in the ferm nf a paragraph. 
"usstiens shnuld beset with a situation nr context in mind. The 
nunils are tn write simple factual answers. ' Yes! - type answers 
wen't de, e.g.; 
Questiens 
Is it Sajal's bank ? Is it red ? Is it on the desk ? Is it open ? 
jehesrsading'it T Esait thank? 
Answers 
This is Sajal's bonk. It is red. etc. etc. í 
L[ The teacher may cluster together such Questian - Answer 

M. EAS . exercises in the L E an the basis of their functians 

and see how they help the learners develop writing 

skills. / 
(c) Arranging Jumbled Sentences 
The teachers should jumble up sentences which, when arranged in 
proper order, will describe a situation the pupils are familiar 
with. The sentences shnuld be numbered so that the pupils will 
first order the numbers and then copy the sentences in numerical 
"rder. 
WA. Z Vide L E, I, Lesson 29. Jumbled sentences exercises 


are good fer the function of describing a prncess._/ 
(d) Substitution Frame 
{he pupils are to select from a number of substitutes in nne 


column and write sentences that form a suitable situatinn 
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father Kamal Ray and my 


uncle 


Uma Amal Saha 


Mrs. Santa Ra 


mather is friend 


Mrs. Sumita 
Saha 


Arun cousin 


doctor father 


uncle milknan uncle Arun! 
father Uday's 
mother 


aunt 
friend is nur 
| 


aunt 


teacher He 


Head- 


master 


father 


(e) Rubbing eut and filling in the blanks : CLUZE 

A compnsitinn iswritten on the blackboard. A few words are rubbed 
nut. The pupils are tn fill in the blanks. A few mere rubbed nut. 
The process may continue. The deletion should be dene in a way that 


the pupils can find the rationality of the total meaning of the 


Passage interfered with. The technique is called Rational Deletinn 
or Cloze exercise. Both grammatical and vecabulary items may be 


missed out. But it is better not to mix up bath in the same passage. 


Missing nut ton many words nr items may be confusing fnr the learners. 


The beginning of the passage must clearly intrnduce the subject 


befnre wards/items are missed nut. une example : Everyday thousands 


nf penple jag. Why has jogging become $^ pnpular in Engind ? John 


Bates, whn is thirty - five years old Ub dis. seri whe KSI in Bn; e 


office, began jngging (2)......... 44 «^ few years 89^ because he 


felt (3)............^...was too fat, At first he Cae aie dee ATY, 


Tun about 100 metres, and (5) sesseeeeessseeWas almnst three months 


before he (6). .....able te run 5000 metres. But two years 
b T TR te ran BR eee a distance ^f 
abnut $2,000 metres ! Jogging is a cheap sport, 


?bnut nothing. But you will need a pair KA T na C DEDE 


e Landen marathon race, 
and (8)... «e. de ees 
gond running 
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shoes to protect your feet, legs and back from (10) enhn nee e Shock 


nf running on hard rnads. 
(f) Paragraph modification : Paralàel Writing 


(i) Description of samething/same person written on the blackboard, 
The pupils are tn describe snme other thing / person following the 


model given with same minor modificatinns. 


W.A. (Examples of parallel writing are abundant in the Exercises 
in L E. particularly in Steps IV and V. Une such is a shnrt bingra- 
phical sketch of a person of the pupil's acquiantance on the model 

nf the Lessan an Sudha. The teachers may be asked to single nut 
others such writing exercises in L E) 

Une example : 

Baharampur is a big town in the district nf Murshidabad. It is on the 
river Ganga. It is not far from Calcutta. The town has a wide main 
street, with a big square field, a town hall and a large tank. There 
is a large supermarket in the town centre and many smaller shops and 


cafes. Most people here work in schnols, colleges and offices. 


* * * 


Write a simple Paragraph about Chhandar. Use these notes 

Chhandar ~ small village ~ in the district nf Bankura - narrow street 
two or three or four shops - a small railway halt - temples and pends 
Most people, farmers and handicraft workers. Grow vegetables, wheat 
Make burnt - clay - models. 


* * * 
Now write about ynur own town nr village. 


(ii) A situation is described / written nn the blackboard., The pupil: 
are to describe / write annther situation by changing grammatical 
Structures like present tense verbs into past tense verbs, singular 
nouns into plural nouns, first person pronouns intn third person 
pronouns, etc. Une example : 

Samir enjoys playing fontball and reading adventure stories. 


W2ite a true sentence like this about ynurself, 


(g) Paragraph Urganisation : Use of cohesive devices / linkers 
In Lesson 29 of LE Step I and Lesson 5 of L E Step III use nf j 
Cohesive devices / linkers (first, then, next, now. 


W.A. etc.) has been dealt with. The teachers may examine the 


different lessons and exercises to find out such paragraph | 
nrganisations, They may also study the functions of the langage 
which require Special emphasis on organising paragraphs by using 


similar devices, An example for advanced students is given here. 


ae 3 * 


f 


teachers should devise easier examples. 

The following sentences, if put in the right order, may form a repar 

Decide nn clues that ensure the order. Put within the box the numbo- 

af the sentence in the right order. i 

" They had followed him inte a multi - storied car park where he 
had left his car while attending an evening course. |j——————- 


i d 


They made off with & 50 in cash, leaving the driver bruised and 


cut 


A man was beaten and robbed by two thugs in Bond Street nn Wednesday 


evening. 


The victim, from wembley, had just sat in the driving seat when twe 


men wrenched open the dnor, pulled him ta the ground, punched him, 


and stole his wallet. | j 
Une was wearing a gold chain around his neck | | 
i 


Anyone with information should contact their local police ibi. Pes | 


The attackers were both between 18 and 20, of medium height, and were 


wearing dark sunglasses and dark jackets. The other had three gold 


ear - rings in his left ear. | | 


|! (The teachers may discuss the ways to decide on signal words fer ascer- 
taining the position of a sentence. This may be a pair work. The 
teachers are to examine the role nf indefinite article, definite arti- 
Cle, comncord subject (two thugs), prannuns, nouns, etC., as cohesive 


devices or linkers for coherence.) 


(h) Acting and Narrating 

À pupil dnes something. Another narrates it. The teacher writes the 
narration on the blackboard. Thus a small situatinn is enacted, narva- 
ted, written. For example, 

Samir : I'm going to Uma's seat. 

Raghu : He has Uma's bank in his hand (The teacher writes cipe p 

Raghu : He is giving it tn her, (The teacher writes) N 
Raghu : He is giving it to her. (The teacher writes) 


: He is coming back to his seat now. (The teacher writes) 


(i) Substituting the paragraph on the blackboard 

The pupils are tn substitute words in writing from the pa 
Produced through the situation in (h). The teacher is to give the 
Substitutes, 

For 


ragraph as 


'Samir' the name of any other pupil may be used. 


For moving, running, 


'going' the substitutes may be : walking, 
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riding. s 
Uma's seat : his / her friend's house, dactor's clinic, teacher's 


school, mother's kitchen, father's office. 


` Uma's book : any nther name + any other noun. 


co auc x. ee IX EIC. cor REGE 


in his hand : any appropriate prepositional phrase, e.g., on his back A 
head / shoulder; in his pocket / bag; under his: arm. 


seat : house, rnom, class, shop, desk, chair. 

(j) Mime 

(i) The teacher mimes an action. The pupils describe it. First seme 
eral practice, then writing. 

(ii) At a leter stage, the teacher may mime a series nf actions and the 


pupils will write them in the sequence they are mimed. Heresalsn, 


writings should be done after same oral practice. 


Types of writing 

In LE varieties of writing have been included so that the learners may 
have a fair idea about the different functions of language when they 
apply their linguistic ability. The West Bengal Board of Secondary Edu- 
catinn published in 1988 Sample Questions and in 1989 

W. A. Mare sample Questions. The teachers may see how the Course 
banks and these sample question papers include the following types nf 
writing activities : 


(29 narrating or retelling stories or events 
(ii) giving instructions 
(iii) reporting conversatinns in a summary form 


(iv) writing descriptions nf places, persons, nbjects, etc. 


(v) describing a process 

(vi) writing applications, invitations, letters of requests, complaint 
etc., reply letters to penfriends in other states BO Lind 

(vii) summarising information, facts, etc. 

(viii) defining, exemplifying, explaining 

(ix) categorising, classifying 

(x) transferring information from tables, charts, diagrams, illustra] 
tions, pictures, etc. 

(xi) assessing characters, bnnks, etc. 


(xii) critically appreciating stories, poems, etc., at àn elementary 
level. 


J 


CHAPTER VI 

Error analysis : Diagnostics and Remedials 
[n communicative syllabus 'fluency' is the main objective so far 
as the four skills (LSRW) are concerned. But 'appropriacy' and 
'correctness' are no less important. The correction of errors plays 
a major role in most language courses. These cnurses are primarily 
aimed at the creation of language knowledge through learning rather 
than acquisition. The correction of errors is intended ta help the 
students adjust their conscious mental picture of the rule. 
Enthusiasm for writing can be stimulated if the fear of making 
mistakes is dispelled. The teachers shnuld not regard mistakes as 
invariable signs nf failure, but rather as indicators nf faulty 
erncepts which need correction. In fact, mistakes are valuable 
diagnostic aids. For remedial reasens, students (particularly in 
higher classes) should nat erase any mistakes, but rather draw a 
light line through the words t^ be changed and write the correct 
farms above them. The teachers should take a sympathetic view ^f 
the learners! errors keeping in mind that everybody has his Achilles’ 
heels se far as the acquisition ef the second language is concerne. 
Diagnostic Evaluation of Writing Skills (DEWS) : a framework of 
error analysis (Tables are prepared after Eva S. Weiner's beak, 


Writing) 


Since the goal is to improve language perfnrmance, errors 
sheuld be identified and analysed sn that remedial measures can be 


taken. 


DEWS criteria may be divided intn five categories : graphnoin- 
gical, mrthographical, phanological, syntactic, semantic. In the 
remedial part snme rules are discussed not for rote verbalisatinn 
by the learners, but with concrete examples nf actual error habits 
the teachers must remember that here alsn practice makes perfecticn. 
Self-correctian or selfemanitering by students with the teacher 
available as a consultant may help them develop reasoning skills 
which stimulate language skills. For detection nf mistakes and 
errors three methods may be followed : 

(i) revision nf the writing by the student, 
lii) reading out the writing tn the teacher. 


: : f al 
These two concern basic self-correctinn. The third is a mutu 

a 

ttempt by the teacher and the learner : 


(iii) the teacher may read the incorrect portion of the writing 


3 i duce the 
actly @s it is written. If simple reading does not produc 
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desired effect, the teacher may put leading questions to the perfa 
- student far suggesting necessary clues for detection and correct 
This sert of errar detection and correction of errors jointly by tj 
teacher and the learner ma yreduce the worklaad of the fermer and 


induce better learning for the letter. 
Graphalegical Irregularities 


1. Excessive pencil pressure 
2. Letter fermation ambiguities 
3. Capital and small letter mixture 
4. Size or spacing irregularities 
e Uff-line writing 


5 
6. Margin-slant or crowding. 


Diagnosis : excessive pressure and line crnssing. 
Inability te enntrnl the small muscles of the fingers might result 
in crossing the line marks ar writing with excessive pressure. 


Remedial 


With a thick pencil or a three-sided plastic gripper better contral í 
the pencil is passible. 


Letter formations : deformities 
Diagnosis 


Uncertainty abnut letter formations induces the learners to resort 
te multiple erasures and deliberate ambiguity. Capital and smail 
letters are substituted at randam. Turnings ef b, d 
often confused. 


» P; d; g are 


Remedial 


Letters should be retaught with emphasis. an differe 


nces rather than ^ 
an similarities. 


In b and p the Perpendicular line mnves towards 
apposite directions. This difference can be reinforced with the 


following mnemanic : 


Bees (b's) fly up in the air and peas (p's) grow down into the 


grnund. l 
Spacing 

Diagnosis 

Crowding of letters, extra-spacing between words, 


Margin slant or 


crowding - all these Suggest spatial Problems. 


Remedial S 


letters and between wards. 
the learners conscinus nf keeping margins. 


ern SS. tans 


Orthographical errors 
Reversals and Omissions : Diagnosis 


For students who are not attentive towards the internal structure of 
yords faulty Sequencing and omission of letters are regular feature 

For example, problems, rainbow, risks become problems, raibnou, riks, 
Even the Same word is Spelt differently in the same paper, Omission of 
one consonant in a thres-consonant cluster (spl, spr, str) is a SETS 
problem vith the learners, 


Remedial 


3pelling by syllables can reduce Such errors, Spelling rules are easier 
for understanding with groups of words that illustrate the rule. Students 
may be encouraged to formulate their oun mnemonic devices, In three 
consonant clusters often one consonant is overlooked to the risk of con- 
fusion with another word, When 'string' becomes 'sting', the change 
really pricks, A mnemonic table with the full words and their ‘curbed’ 
forms cot help the students remember the respective words through a study 
of contrast, 


Splash - slash String - sting 
split - slit strip 4 trip 

Spray - pray Strain - stain 
Sprint - print Strand - stand 
Sprout = spout strap - trap 

Stray = stay Streak - steak 
Stroke - stoke Struck - stuck 


3ome uords uith three consonant clusters, when misspelt, do not represent 
any meaningful word 3 spread, spree, spring, Strict, stride, strife, 
Strike, stripe, strive, strategy, Strau, Strength, stress, Stretch, 5tror 


Structure, struggle, strut, etc. 


2, Doubling Final Consonants 
Diagnos is 
“tudents confuse doubling of final consonante mostly out of lack of 


“Wereness about the doubling rule in its entirely. 


N 


Remedials 


Setter to provide the students with mnemonic tables emphas ising the 


r , : 
ules b" their ready reference, 


One syllable words 


Word ain +s 
h ' *ed ADS 
Ae ending n voel hopped hopping pops 
an a 


Ansonent) 
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word +ed +ing +s 
stoop (2v + 1c) stooped stooping stoops . 
thank (1v + 2c) thanked thanking thanks 
vill (1v + 2c) willed willing wills | 
(v = vowel, c = consonant) 
Tuo syllable words with accent on second syllable 
Word *ed *ing +S sal 
occur occurred occuring Occurs 
prefer preferred preferring prefers 
deter deterred deterring deters 
refer referred referring refers referral 
confer conferred conferring confgers 
regret regretted regretting regrets 
Two syllabie words with accent on first syllable 
word +ed +ing +S +ence 
offer offered of fering offers 


reference 


pref erence 


3. Errors in 'ie' and 'ei' spellings 
Diagnosis x 
Unfamiliarity with the rule and its exceptions and mostly inability 
to apply the rule are the reasons why the students do blunders in 
this area, The rule is pretty well knoun = 
'i' before 'e', except after 'c', 
| or when pronounced 'a' 
as in 'neighbour' and 'ueigh', 


Grouping table may help the students ' memorisation, The students can 
invent their oun mnemonic tricks, 


ie cei ei (pron. as 'a) ei exceptions 
i pie . receive eight foreign 
| piece receipt neighbour Sovereign 
lie ceiling neigh forfeit 
die deceive weigh counterfeit Ù 
tie perceive deign heifer 
baltsje conceive feign sleight 
| belief reindeer . either 3 


[^Y 
Sas idee y 
i 


wield rein neither 
yield heir Seize 


4, Errors in changing 'y' to 'i' and 'ie' to ty! 

Diagnosis 

Three types of errors in this area ; 

(i) error in changing 'y' to 'i' before an ending 

(ii) error in retaining 'y' before ‘ing! 

(iii) error in changing ‘ie! endings of verbs to 'y' before ‘ing! 
R emedials 

Information as regards these changes should be grouped in a table 


Students may add to the list, They may Write sentences with words 
involving the rules which may help them apply the spelling rules, 


y - i changes 


y changes to i y before -ing ie verbs 

pretty - prettier buy - buying die - dying l 
try - tried try - trying tie - tying 

pity - pitiable pity - pitying lie - lying 

city - cities cry - crying vie - vying 

pay = paid Say - saying 


Say - said 


Ss Errors in spellings for '-er' sound 

Diagnosis : 

h í 

AS '-er' sound has a good variety of Spelling representations, students 
often confuse its Spelling variables, 

R emedials 

AS against the ten varieties of Spellings representing the '-er' sound, 
Students can hardly remember five, A mnemonic Sentence containing Words 
uith all ten '-er! sounds can help students to list additional words wit 
Similar spellings ; Myrtle heard afterwards that her first work journal 


burned in the cupboard of the colonel. 


Myrtle heard afterwards her PATS Ca uw 
myrrh „early backward coercion bird 
myrtaceous earth circular cover birth | 
myrtle learn forward fertile firm 
pearl dollar interval girl 
liar liberty squirrel 
orchard nerve stir: 
, popular person third 
sugar stern thirsty 
verb . thirteen 
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is 


work journal burned cupboard colonel 
accessory courage burst starboard colonelg 
doctor journey curly larboard colongisi 
history Sojourn current 
neighbour tourniquet hurt 
odour nurs e 
through purse 
vis itor Saturday 
word Surplus 
Worm Surprise 
worth 
6. Multiple spellings for the same sound represented by e, au, u 
Diagnosis 


Such errors occur because of the students ' unawareness of multiple 


Spellings for the same sound, 


R emedials 


Preparing a 


mnemonic 


table 


with 


words spelt with tuo 


representations of e sound (ee, ea), tuo of au sound (au, au,) and 
tuo of u sound (u, o), Students are to add to the list : 


ee ea au 
beet beat raw 
Seem dream sau 
meet clean braul 
Sleep Streak jaw 
sleeve leave awful 


Mnemonic Sentences : 


ee $ 


He Seems to need extra sleep for every athletic meet, 
In his dream, he beat the other team in a clear streak. " 
She sau an auful braul, uhere one man had a rau bruise on his jal 
Trees flaunt their autumn colours, 


au u Q 


Fault fun above 
hault up love 
haul much one 
flaunt lunch efr 
taunt gruff mother 
Saunter brother 
autumn Some 
money 


üu * It is not much fun to eat lunch and run, 


o :- Was your mother one of the Spectators when your 


prize money ? 


1 
brother won the 


7, One spelling representing Multiple Sounds 


Diagnosis 


Such errors result from the students! 


unawareness about the posi ible 


varieties of sound represented by the same spelling forms, Mostly, SHE 
Spellino combinations are ea, ive, ate, s, y, 
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* 


, 


e. 


Remsdials 

Preparation of a mnemonic table of the words with varieties of sounds 
represented by the same Spelling forms may help the students overcom 
such spelling weaknesses Provided they have adequate sentence - Writ 


practices, 


ea for 'g! ea for ‘at ive for ‘ive! ive for 'ivy' 
scund snund sound i 
; Steak Survive captive 
clean break derive native 
‘eat Wear alive active 
reach great cónnive massive 
reason hear revive permissive 
yea 
ate for 'ite ate for ‘it! S for 'z! Sahorurie:t 
vacate private nose noose 
dominate Senate misery loose 
Sedate chocolate easy caboose 
percolate agate cheese goose 
Suppose 
Surprise 
y for 'y! y for short You Rare: 
magnify gym lazy 
Signify Synonym quickly 
classify Syllable hobby 
amplify myth angry 
rely mystery 
type typical 
EXE. Sound represented by multiple spellings 
Diagnos is 


Students lack complete information about the various rules of 'sh' sounds, 


Remedials $ 


Students Should remember that 'sh' spelling is used at the beginning or 
at the end of a word (e.g., shoe, dish), In the middle of words 'sh! 
Sound is represented by the Spellings ci, si, ti, ce, se, Students should 
“Pecially note the spellings with Su, ch, Sch, Sci, chsi, 

Mnemonic table may help the student's memory and correct spelling may 


de ; ~ 
velop “f° a habit with thorough practice, 
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si 


session 
confession 
confusion 
mans ion 
Occasion 
permission 
Russia 
decision 
vis ion 


precision 


Su 
Sure 
issue 
tissue 
Sugar 
9, c Or 
Diagnosis 


By i- OF 


ti 


vacation 
direction 
adoption 
caption 
motion 
fiction 
invention 
nation 


notation 


ch 
Chicago 
mous tache 
machine 


chivalry 


g folloued by 


ce 


Special 
facial 
official 
ancient 
racial 
vicious 
technician 
magician 
pediatrician 
politician 
precious 

S ch 


schist 


8; i, y 


y have some softening effects on 


cons cious 

S ub cons cious 
cons cience 
cons cient ious 


c and E Gs 


se Su 
ocean naus eous 
Sci 


Ignorant of 


these, Students commit errors first in reading and then in spelling. 


Remedials 


A mnemonic table showing these effects of softening should be prepared. 


Side by side a table showing exceptions should also be made handy for 


the students, 


c (hard 'k') 
cut 


copper 
cotton 
cash 
cargo 
cap 


NOS 


Diagnosis 


kd 


c (soft 's') 


cent 


since 
civilian 
city 
cylinder 
pencil 


Silent letters 


angle 


gas 
got 
gulp 
grass 
glove 


g (hard 'g') 


angel 


magic 
danger 
margin 
gym 
outrageous 
courageous 


changeable 


Students are often careless about words with silent letters, 


Remedials 


Techniques for remembering unusual Spellings should be impressed upon 
the students through mnemonic tables, 
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qu sorte! at) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
exceptio 


gin 
get 


give 


begin 


Th 
wW 


It is easier for the students 


 —————9 REC 


if they 


pronounced 
bomb = bombard, 
Sign - Signature, 


compare a form of the word in which the silent letter is 


muscle - mus cular, 
condemn = condemnation, 


Solemn - solemnity. autumn - autumnal, 
fasten - fast, 
b c d g gh h 
bomb mus cle w ednes day Sign flight ghost 
lamb Scissors pledge malign bright ghetto 
subtle scene hands ome benign Sight gherkin 
doubt Science handkerchief assign right honest 
climb S cent adjacent foreign might Spaghetti 
k 1 n p t W 
knowledge calf column receipt fasten answer 
knot folks condemn reSpberry soften write 
knob could solemn pSalm whistle wrong 
knife Salmon autumn pneumonia listen wrist 
knee talk hymn cupboard castle whole 
11. Unusual sound = Spelling relationship 
ch = k ph = f gh= f ch = sh 
S chools Phone / phoney cough chivalry 
mechanic alphabet lauch machine 
orchestra photo /photography laughter chandelier 
Scholarship pharmacy rough chaperone 
Scholastic phase tough chagrin 
Scheme pheasant 
chameleon philos ophy 
phobia 
phrase 
physical 
trophy 
ea Sounded as 's! 


Diagnosis 


Students often confuse softened c sound with s, partricularly when the 


Telated derivatives offer no clue, 


Remedials 


A 
mnemonfe table should be made handy for students, 
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c Sounds like  's' t5 c 


medicine - medical president - presidency 
criticize - critical present.- presence 
romanticize - romantic pirate - piracy 

cynicism - cynic coincident - coincidence 


resident - residence 


democrat - democracy 


13, ch or tch combination 


Diagnosis 
Students often insert 't' into words ending with ‘ch! and omit 't' 


in those ending vith 'tch' 


Remedials 


An exhaustive mnemonic table should be prepared 


ch tch 
lunch watch 
march crutch 
munch ditch 
crunch Fetch 
brunch hatch 
branch catch 
ranch latch 
match 
patch 
pitch 
stitch 
Witch 
Wretch 
) í batch 
& 
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S mdi san 


honologica 1 Category 
Speech sounds 


jagnosis 

students often have difficulty in processing speech sounds delivered 
ather rapidly by the teachers, The problem is peculiar to schools 

here teachers had their own education in English medium or 'angilicised' 
institutions, Students generally show slow response to oral messages, 
heir discrimination of Speech Sounds resultantly become faulty, They 
ave real problems with run = together words (e.g., "I want to leave 
arly" sounds like " I want leave uli" = The phonetic sounds are not usc 
ere, For a typical anglicised pronunciation it sounds like "A wonna 


eave uli") 


emedials 

he teachers should speak in a way that the students having phonologic 
roblems may watch the movements of their lips. The teachers should 
ronounce Words slowly and clearly so that the students can associate 
roups of sounds with units of meaning. 

he teacher should give the students enough opportunities for watching 
the movements of their tongues, teeth and lips, In pronouncing some 
ounds which are generally confused with certain sounds in the M the 
eachers may concentrate on the differences with adequate demonstration 
and Speech drills, For example, special care should be taken for frica- 
tives like 'th', 'bh', 'ph' sounds, For run - together words the teacher 
must be distinct in their pronunciation of each element Separately, 

OF course, run = together uords pose no problems for our students aS our 
teachers hardly nurture any desire for affected anglicised pronunciation. 
Syncopation of vocalic sounds (dropping the medial vowel sound from. 
Pronunciation) and merging one consonantal sound into another necessitated 
by fluent and quick utterance da not in general feature in the pronuncia~ 
tion habits of our teachers, Still, a table of run - together words can 
be made for taking further guard against merging sounds in delivering 


Speeches to the Students, 


Actual words Run - together words 

Want to wonna e 
have to hafto 

used to us ta 

going to gonna 

a lot of alota 

would have would of 
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f 


| 


| 


| to pick UP phonetic structures, 


1. Phonological Factors in Misspellings 
Diagnosis 


Students have basic problems in following sound - Symbol relationships 
in uords uhich have non-phonetic, bizarre Spellings, In strict Phonetic 
Spellings also the Sound - Symbol variables are so Wide ranging that 
the students have a tough time to master them, Moreover, due to a lack 
of alertness about the internal structures of Words students often omit 
Syllables or letters in Spelling words, 


First; "*0ne <i ove one correspondence between sound and symbol should 
be established, Non = alphabetic concrete ob jects representing the 

Separate sounds may help the students to grasp the communion between th 
Sound and the symbol, Any small object like a block, a coin, a paper, 


or a clip can be placed belou each sound So that the students may con- 


Struct some physical association between a particular sound and a real 
object, This concretisation may develop a mnemonic process, 

Cihis process is based on a mental propensity to associate any item of 
learning uith a physical counterpart, Fixing up the physical counter. 
parts is already an individual effort by the student, Some common 


Remedials 
devices may be manipulated, It is characteristic of all students to look 


Secondly, the Students must be driven 
correct Sequencing of Sounds and le 
the correct forms of Words, 


home the basic fact that 
tters is imperative for constructing 
This may be made interesting by rearranging 


altogether different Words, For example, 
Stop becomes tops, pots, spot 


U, A, 
t 


Sound = Symbols and Forming 


through incorrect Sequencing, (Teachers may build up interesting 


ables on the basis of incorrect sequencing.) 
Thirdly, 


Symbols) may be taught, but 


For example, 'j' Followed by 'nq' 

nd (find, mind, kind, bind), But wind is 
ound when it is a noun, But as a verb 

» it may also be Pronounced with a long vowel sound. 
Wind in the sense of 'turning' or "revolving! ( a transitive 
verb) has aluays a long vouel sound Luing, 
Syntactic Category 


The elements that govern 
category, 


uSually becomes a long vowel sou 
Pronounced with a Short vowel s 
méaning 'to blow! 
Likewise, 


uam tic 


structures which Roger Gover calls the 'nuts and bolts' of language 
(Teaching Practice Handbook, Heinemann, 1983), 


1. Sentence Fragments and Run = on Sentences 


Diagnosis 


Sentence fragments and run = on Sentences are the results of the 
incompleteness of thought. The Fragment lacks a Subject or a predicate, 
while the run - on has many Subjects and predicates, Condensed speech 
promotes incorrect use of fragments where complete sentences are regu- 
irede Needless to say, condensed Speech is the fashion of the time, 
Fragments are permissible in ansuers to questions, For example, “Which 
building is the post office" 

Answer : "The yellow one on the left, "Such fragments have crept into 
unofficial private letters from business letters : "Received your letter 
Ghee lvl ntes 


Remedia ls 


The missing subject or predicate in a Sentence fragment can be Spotted 
out by:ansuering questions like, "Who did what 2! 
(i) By adding the fragment to a sentence that goes before it : 

The class was dissolved early, Because of bad weather, 

Correct form : 


The class uas dissolved early because of bad ueather 


(ii) By adding the fragment to a sentence that comes after it : 
The terrible effects of war, The papers have bad neus everyday, 
Correct form : 
The papers have bad neus everyday about the terrible effectsof uar. 
(iii) By changing the participle to a verb and inserting 8 noun - 
Subject or a pronoun - subject : 
Attempting to convince people about the necessity of social 
forestry, 
correct form : | e 
The club attempted to convince people about the necessity of 


Social forestry, 


Errors of run - on sentences may be removed in the following 
Ways t 
Rim a on sentence : physical exercises retain muscle 


flexibility, it is good for our health to do physical exercises 


eve day, 
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Jays of correction : 


(i) By forming tuo sentences, A period (or, commonly called a full 
stop) may demarcate the completion of one thought. 
Physical exercises retain muscle flexibility. It is good for our 
health to.do physical exercise everyday. 

(ii) by using an appropriate conjunction (and, but, nor, etc.) to join 
tuo thoughts in a single compound sentence, 
physical exercises retain muscle flexibility and, therefore, ue 
should do these everyday for good health. 


(iii) by using a Semicolon to emphasise the fact that tuo thoughts are 
equally important, 
“phySical exercises retain muscle flexibility; doing these everyday 
is good for our health, ; 
(Such constructions are not regular phenomena in the linguistic 
habits of our teachers,) 


(iv) by using a dependent clause and forming a complex sentence, 


As physical exercises retain muscle flexibility, we should do thess 
everyday for keeping good health, 


2. | Subject - Predicate Agreement 


Diagnosis 


Students often confuse the number of Subject and predicate, They use 


Singular subject with plural predicate and vice versa, This occurs 


through ignorance of the rule of agreement between the subject and the 
predicate, Sometimes incapacity to apply the rule results in the agrees 
Sometimes errors may occur out of the Students' inability 
to recognise singular or plural subjects and predicates, 


ment errors, 


Remedials 


Tn long Sentences where the Subject and the predicate are Separated by 
many Words, the errors of agreement often occur, 


In such cases the use 
of coloured chalks may give real service, 


For the subject and the predi” 
cate’ the same colour may be used and for the intervening words a differt 


calour may be used, This uill highlight the application of the rules 


of agreement, The students should have enough practice of applying the 


rules by framing sentences with pronounced contextual framework, The 
follouing rules may be emphasised : 
Most indefinite Pronours require singular verbs, 


are ; 


Such pronours 
* anybody, anyone, each, either, 


everybody, everyone, beithe 
nobody, no one, one, Somebody, someone, 

(11) | Some pronouns are Plural, and therefore, require plural verbs 
both, feu many, Several, 


Collective nouns usually require singular verbs : g: 
public, number, committee, band, 
n ALT. is 


up, family» 


(iv) Some prepositional phrases do not change the number of the 
subjects, but only modify them, For example, 
A bunch of grapes is on the plete, 

(v) The title of a book 


verbs ; 


; 8 clause, or a quotation require singular 


Paradise Lost uas uritten by Milton, Gulliver's Travels is still 
popular today, 
(vi) Nouns ending in 's' have Special rules : 


(a) Words referrino to single branches of Study, though endino 


with '-ics' take singular verbs, e.9., 
Mathematics is an interesting Sub ject, 

(b) But words ending with «ies! are plural if they signify physical 
activities, 8.9, , 
Acrobatics uere much prized in ancient Greece, 

(c) Some nouns with -s' ending may be Singular or plural, e.9., 
headquarters, alms, 


(d) Nouns ending with -s' are usually singular : 


News , measles, 
(e) Nouns ending with -S' are usually plural : m 
trousers, forceps, scissors, 


3. Punctuational blunders 
Diagnosis 
Errors in punctuation expose the students' uncertainty about the division 
of thoughts in a sentence, Only right understanding of this relationship 
fan remove the punctuational lapses, Punctuation marke are pee of the 
Syntactic order, The Students must have a sound grip over the rules of 
Punctuation without which the intended communication may be faulty. 
Remedials 
Unpunctuated texts produced by the students should be read aloud to them 
=o that they can realise from their oun writings ho punctuations help 
Proper communication, The students should knou the rules of using the 
Punctuation marks, 
(1) Rules for using period (.) 
(a) at the end of declarative or imperative sentences : 
The office will be closed tomorrow. 
Check up your daily routine. 


(b) at the end of an indirect question : 
He asked uhen the train vas coming. rad 
(c) uith abbreviations of titles, degrees, agencies, cities, 


Sbates, countries, days, months : 


Mee, Dre, B. Avy Uc So Se RE Made Faber eto, 
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(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(ii) 


(iv) 


uith units of measurement : 

ing, ft., yet., cm., mm., m., kg., lbs., etc. 
with time designations : 

BU epo d. 

with decimal equivalents of fractions and money : 
25 cents, $ 7.50, R,10.50 


for ellipses or omissions : 
1, three consecutiue periods (,,.) for an omission at the 
beginning or the middle of a quoted sentence 
2. four consecutive periods (....) for an omission at the 
end of a sentence or the omissions of entire sentences 
in the quotation 
Rules for using the question Mark (?) 
(a) after a direct question : 
when will they come here ? 
(b) for expressing doubt or uncertainty : 
The fossil remains of the animals date back to 800 (?) 
Bob 
Rule for using Exclamation Point (!) 
After anything (i nu Sentence, clause, word, phrase) 
indicating strong emotion :- 


what a beautiful night is this ! How terrible ! Alas ! 


Rules for using comma (,) : 

Comma errors (misuse or omission) suggest that the students have 
mis conceptions about dividing thoughts in a sentence, 

Comma is used 

(a) between words in a series of three or more : 
brown, black, and blue (denoting three different colours); 

but, brown, black and blue (actually denoting tuo colours uith one 
in combination). 

(b) to Seperate tuo adjectives modifying. the same noun +£ 
interesting, challenging assignment 

But, when 'and' replaces the comma , 


the emphasis is reduced 
interesting and challenging assignment 


(c) to Separate phrases paired or contrasted in a series of three 
or more Similar constructions : 


young or old, rich or poor, 
Speech 


(d) uhen a dependent clause precedes an independent clause 
when the doctor, the patient uas 
(e) to distinguish main cl 
The students of the Senior 


boy or girl, everybody has freedom o 


uncons cious 
auses in a lengthy compound sentence * 
classes participated in the garbage ^ 


cleaning drive, and the junior boys joined the social forestry 


programme, 
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(f) to separate an adverbial phrase ^r clause that does not 


modify the meaning of the main sentence : 


He could not study because af the micraphones blaring out all 
rnund, though he tried many times 

(g) te separate an adverbial phrase ar clause at the beginnin 
of a sentence : 


( 
g 


Broadly speaking, public consciousness abaut drive against 
pollution should be arnused 


(h) ta indicate the pause for transitional Parenthetical wards 
like 'however', "therefore', etc. (not for words like 'perhaps' 
or 'sur&ly'). 

(i) ta distinguish 'far' as a canjunctinn from 'fer' as a 

preposition (the camma precedes the cnnjunctien Pari) e 

He is to study all day long, for he has net strictly followed a 

routine so long. 

(j) te distinguish an incidental ar parenthetic clause (but nat 

any beginning with 'that') ; 

Samir, who sits beside me in the class, is strong in mathematics. 
(k) tn demarcate appnsitive words, phrases, or clauses : 
Anirban, my friend, learns classical music. 

(1) to set nff werds used in direct address : 
What is your favnurite novel, Anuradha ? 

(m) to separate dates and geographical names : 

June 15, 1990, Durgapur, Burdwan, West Bengal. 


(n) after the salutation in a letter : 


Dear Shovan, 

(0) after the complimentary in closing a letter : 

Sincerely ynurs, yours faithfully. 

(p) to mark off groups of three digits representing thousands, 

hundred thousands, millions : 

2,765,408,592, 
(v)Rules for using semicolon (;) 
Üut of inadequate infarmatinn about the functions nf semicolon 
the students tend to misuse nr underuse it. The semicolon 
Tepresents a stronger pause than a comma does. A semicolnn 
Signifies that the ideas an bath sides of it carry equal impnr- 
tance ang are more closely related tn each other than the ideas 
®XPressed in consecutive sentences. A semicolon has a number nf 


Functions $ 
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(a) substituting canjunctions in compound sentences 
The industry released acid-water in the river; the fishes died. 
[For different species, the plural form 'fishes' is permissible / 
(b) separating independent clauses that are joined by ecanjunctive 
adverba (hence; therefore, however, etc.) 
Investigations started; however, nathing new was revealed. 
(c) preceding words that intrnduce explanatory or summarising 
statements : 
Examples cf each spelling rule was given, i.e., doubling of the 
final consonant; y changes to i; ie and ei combinations. 
/ uur teachers should note thet in the above instances nur 
tendency is tm use the commas instead of semicnlons. / 
Books have many purposes; for example, they teach and entertain. 
(d) separating a series of wards nr phrases in sentences cnntain- 
ing many commas : 
The children are Suman, the eldest; Sumana, the middle child; 
and Sujoy, the ynungest. 

i)rules far using colon (:) 
A colon anticipates an elabaratinn, summation, or implication 
nf what precedes. The various uses nf colon should be explained 
with examples and students shnuld be encouraged to apply it in 
different contexts : 
(a) substituting 'namely' or ‘frr example" 
Children prefer strong cnlnurs : red, green, and blue. 
(b) introducing a quotation, a question, a long statement 
Abraham Lincoln believed : All men are created equal and must 
enjny equally the rights that are inalienably theirs 
L The first word after the colon should be capitalised._/ 


(c) fallewing a formal salutation in a letter : 


Dear Mr. Chaudhury : 


uur custom is tn use commas in such places_/ 
(d) following the name of a speaker in a play 
Macbeth : i 


s(e) separating hours from minutes : 
airs ta) BM 


Z Usually we use a perind here, / 


(f) separating title and subtitle in a bank ar article Teaching 
English : À Natural Approach 


(g) separating parts nf a reference citation 
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Proverba 22:1 


(vii) rules sf using Quntation Marks ("n m) 
Students generally commit errors in shaping the quntatiren 
marks, in applying single or double quotation marks, in 
placing them appropriately. The students must be clearly tald 
about the rules cf applying quntation marks : 
(8) in repnrting a statement in the direct form : 
He teld, "Men are by nature confnrmists", 
(b) in enclosing statements or remarksin their original ferm : 
Horace wrete, 'A picture is a poem without words", 
(c) Using a single quotation mark within the double for 
enclosing a quotation within a quotation : 


The teacher said, "I will read Portia's speech nn 'the quality 
nf mercy', one nf Shakespeare's mest qunted passages". 
(d) in enclnsing titles of articles, essays, stnries, pnems 
and chapters nf bonks. Z But the titles nf bnnks are italicise 
ar capitalised in print and underlined in writing PALETTE 
by Robert Frost appears in Rnbert Frost's Pnems. 
(e) in designating a word under discussinn : 

The werd "set" has 194 definitions, according to UED. 
(f) in suggesting irnnic use ef a wnrd nr slang : 
Absurd Drama is nn "drama" tn^ same penple. 

(viii) Uses of parantheses ( ) 
(a) to enclose explanatory material which is not a part nf 
the main sentence : 
Hnrnby's Advanced Learner's Dictionary (its cheaper edition 
is published by the E. L. B. 5.) helps students te develnp 
Skills nf using the language. 
(b) tn enclase the author nr title at the end nf a quotation 
Two reads diverged in a wood ... (Rabert Frost) 

(ix) Uses of Brackets 

(a) tn annotate a quotatian : 
"This play / Man and Superman /is nne of Shaw's best", said 
the critic. e 
(b) te correct an errar in a quotation : 

"In August, 1966 / 1965 - Ed. /, the astrnnauts went to the 


mann.” 


* 


(c) far stage directions in plays : 
Juliet : / Snatching Romer's dagger_/ 


(x) € nf the Dash (-) 
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(a) suggesting halting or hesitating speech : 

"Well - ah - er - I really don't knew," he faltered. 

(B) indicating an abrupt shift in thought in the middle of a 
sentence. j 

It is - let me see - about six years befnre the great man was 
born. 


Z Teachers may explore the arass in the LE where the punctuatinnael 


WM. A. marks modify the syntactic nrder and the communicatinn. They 
may ask the students t^ put the punctuation marks in the passages 
fram the LE fnr studying the functicn ^f the punctuation marks and 


practice. Unpunctuated unseen passages may be given for application; 


a Variety in Sentence Structure : Ideation and Additive Pattern 


The students should be taught the techniques nf varying sentence 
patterns, ntherwise they will continue to use short simple sentences 
even at the higher stages nf learning. Their writings will be affectu 
by nveruse ef short, simple sentences. They will tend te avoid 
cempeund or cnmplex sentences. Consequently their sentence will carry 
inadequate quantum nf information. In LE Step II there are lessnns 
demonstrating to the students how units nf information give varieties 
tn sentence structures. At this stage simple sentences have been 
used. Sometimes twn (nr three) simple sentences have been joined 
together by connectives or linkers fnr establishing centinuity nf 
infermatinn that is subdivided in units 

WUA, units. / Teachers may examine the techniques of 'descrip- 
tive padding' used in this Step. 7 In LE Step III complex sentences 
have been dealt with to demnnstrate the independence of units of 
informatien and interrelationship of the clauses. Teachers may 
present tn the students how the main unit nf infarmatinn is enlarged 
with additinnal related units nf infermaticn as the idea ta be 
communicated expands. This is caliöd 'ideatinn' nr 'snowballing of 
infnrmation'. With 'ideation' the sentence structure also expands 

as we use ‘additive pattern' nr mare lexis and syntax. Students ^f 
class VIII may be given texts compnsed nf only shart, simple 
sentences to read aloud. They will feel the monntony nf the repetitive 
pattern of simple sentences. This recngnitinn will mntivate them t^ 
learn ways of imprnving their writing, 


both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. In fact, they will 


be in a'pnsition tn recngnisc the 


menotony of simple sentences after they have been given snme tasto “Í 


reading passages nf lenger complex and cempnund sentences. In LE 


Step II a gend measure af expnsure 


has been given te the students ^f 
the ways of 'descriptive padding'. i 


Teachers are tn study these 
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gradations of the arrangement and distributinn nf functinns ef th. 


language in the lessons, The whole scheme of the Cour 


se Design in 
LE may help them tn devise their nwn scheme 
y 


of introducing tn the 
students in a graded way ideation and additive pattern in the writin 
"Language Study and Use’, 

'Compnsition', etc. appended below the lessnns 


how ideatinn and additive Pattern have been tak 


as well. Teachers may scrutinize the 


Ln UGE beak tq see 


en up fer the students 


tn master them. The students may be asked te cnunt the number nf 


infnrmation) in each short simple sentence and then in 
complex sentences. 


idcas (or, 


This will create in them the impression that longc 
and more complex sentences convey more infarmation per sentence. 
the other hand, 


un 
mixed up with the langer sentences (complex and 

the shnrter simple sentences become forceful. But their 
nveruse nften brings monntony. 


compnund), 


Short simple sentences may be expanded in a number nf ways 


(a) by adding adjectives and adverbs related te the five S 


dc 


loud, etc. 


enses 


sight (of 
shape, cnlnur,ete. 
red, tall, big, 
Small, etc. 


is diectives 


fragrant smonth 


adverbs brightly, “shapely pungently| sweetly 


roughiy 


L Teachers may examine how each additives operate in the 

first three steps nf LE, e.g. in lessnns 21 of LE, I; lesson 
8 nf LE, II; lessons 5 & 9 in LE, III. Uf course in Step III 
all the lessans concern additive patterns of nnun, adjective 


and adverbial clauses, / 


(b) 


by. adding compound subjects nr predicates : 
Men and Women wnrk tngether in the project. 


Students should be studious in the class as well as at home. 


WA. / Teachers may single nut such instances in the steps of LE and 
draw the particular attentinn of the students. They sheuld also 
devise examples of such structures within a contextualised i 
Passage far the students! practice. / 

(c) by adding phrases nr clauses dennting whn, what, when, where, 
why, haw. 

W, 


jul Teachers may gather examples fram the lessens in LE, III and 
later from LE, IV and V.7 ks 
The P^isnnous gas spread in the air in Bhopal in 1984 coul $ 
sm@1t miles away from the place ef industrial leakage. 
ae Ale 


Here the phrases can be transformed into clauses. Such 
transformations should be necessitated by the situation th 
is to be described. 

(d) by jeining twn simple sentences with 'and', 'or', 'but'. in 
combining simple sentences into crmpound sentence formnticns 
students must see that the ideas in the different simple 
sentences have real links and the continuity frnm the nne tr 
the other is natural. 

Z Teachers may examine the lessens in the LE, II - V fnr 
illustratinnsof this process. Lesson 10 in LE, II offers 
some interesting cnmpound formations. / 

and : They went fer a round in the city and we preferrred tr 


stay in the hotel. 


Jg 


but (permissible only in a contrary condition) : The shep 
keeps the article he wants, but it is new out nf stock. 
nr : The people could assemble there peacefully, or they 
ceuld remain indeors. 

(e) by expanding inte a enmplex sentence in which the main clause 
contains the main idea and the dependent clauses constituto 
nther subordinte cnmpnnents of the main idea. Such wards 
serve as connectives for linking the subordinate ideas with 
the main idea-: althnugh, because, if, whenever, as, until, 


either ... or (neither ... ner), which, who, etc. 


WA. L Teachers may analyse all the lessnns in LE, III and see hw 
ideatinn prompts structural varieties and enhances the senpe 
of additive patterns or "descriptive padding'._7 


Nete : In analysing errors unde Syntactic categnry, emphasis 
should be nn the structural variations or additive 
patterns. Needless te say, if the students lack preper 
ideatien, they cannot utilise apprepriate additive 
patterns for effective cnmmunication. Teachers sheuld 
make the students censcinus rf this interrelatinnship 
when they practice structural variations. 

M Coherence 


Students eften suffer fram syntactical incensistencies in 


developing a theme intn an organised cempnsition. Such lack 


of coherence, or inconsistencies, mày be nf five general 


types : 

(i) incensistency in tenses 

(aid) inconsistency in fncus 

(iii) misplaced modifiers d 


(iv) faulty sequencing nf ideas 


(v) 


transition errnrs nr nmissions 
UU BB. 


Students' compositions shnuld be read aloud and their errors 
shnuld be discussed and cnrrected so that they may be cauti^us 
about coherence on the above counts. Teachers may keep a 
Coherence Table ready for detecting errnrs nf inconsistency. 
After sufficient practice in maintaining cnherence, the 
students may also be made aware of such a Table which offers a 


gond mnemoanic device. 


Coherence Table 


a TT a ES QE 


1. Consistency in facus : shifting from 'I' tn "yeu' and back to | 
'I' or 'he/she' t^ 'they' and back to 'he/she' should be avnided. 


2. Cnnsistency in tense : avnide shifting fram past te present | 
! 


and back t^ past; nr, from present to future and back tn present. 


modifiers are : only, merely, just, almost, hardly, scarcely, 


even, quite, etc. 


i 
3. Placing the modifier as clase to the word it madified. Such | 
4. Sequencing ideas properly : nothing shnuld be added t^ a | 


compnsitinn as an after-thnught. 


5. Chnesing the right transitinnal werds er phrases fer smenth | 
flownf ideas between sentences and paragraphs. | 
| 
{ 
i 


(a) words of chranoligical transitions : first, then, sann, now, 


(b) wnrds ef cemparisnn transitinn : annther, like, besides, 
moreover, similarly, in addition to, in the same way, 
likewise, etc. 

(c) werds nf contrast transitinns : despite, unlike, yet, 
nevertheless, nn the ether hand, on the contrary, inspite 
^f, this and that, snme and others 

(d) words of cause - effect transitions : thus, then, hence, 
therefore, accordingly, crnsequently, etc. : 

(e) wards nf example - transitions : that is (i.e.), for 


example (e.g.), namely (viz.), fer instance, specifically, 


in ether words, etc. 
= videliet 


later, in the meantime, at last, eventually, etc. | 
4 
| 
i 


i.e. = idest; e.g. = exempla gratia; viz. 


25 7 In Le, II - III there are lessons on tense. Teachers may 


3 xt 
identify thse and the items in the 'Language Study and Usc', 


'Compnsitinn' that are appended below each lesson fer students 


to^ have practice in tense - cnherence. Teachers may scan tho 
'Compasition!, ‘Werd Study! 


exercises under ‘Language Study', a 
Ee Aisne sis e d e Bm 


for hunting up examples abnut sequencing ( E 
Extrcise 3) and five types nf transition (ILE TT S Lessani t 


SERGE 


Exercise 6). They may, in fact scan all the steps fnr sorting 
nut examples nf different coherence categnries as detailed nut 
in the Coherence Table and give the students enough practice on 
Caherence in an orderly way so that errors of coherence da not 
nccur in the students' composition. / 


Semantic category 


This category focuses en aspects sf language that nporate in 


communicating or conveying meaning through cnmprsitinns. Students 
must understand that nne wnrd may have a number nf meanings. 


Any deficiency in this respect may lead teo reading comprehension 


problems and cempnsitional (also, speaking) difficulties. Again, 
they must be taught the subtle differences nf meaning in wnrds 
that are considered synonyms nr near - synnnyms. Semantic 
ambiguities ^f wnrds shnuld be pointed out to them with appr^- 
priate uses thrnugh proper context. Words that require appli- 
cations in sentences to illustrate ambiguities (i.e., syntactic 
ambiguities) should be highlighted through adequate practice 

and application by students. Cennective difference of synnnymcus 
words should be printed out tn the students whe can take thc 
help of a comprehensive dictionary ^r a thesaurus nf sets nf 


synonyms (viz., A Handbonk nf Synonyms, U. U. P.) for practice 


exercisesi; £L Teachers may scan the 'Ward Study and Use' appended 
belnw each lesson in LE, II - V for serting nut vocabulary 
flexibility within semantic, syntactic, and cennntative ambi- 
guities as tabled below. Ultimately, students shnuld be given 
enough practice nn these se that their writings may be free from 


semantics errnrs. / 


Semantic Ambiguity 


Present as a noun means a gift or a time dennting 'nnw. 
2. Beat as a verb means 'hit', 'styrike','slap' and tn win nver. 


3. Race as a noun means 'a competitinn' 


and a group having 


common ethnic features. 


4. Game as a noun means seme amusement activity mr wild animals 
that are hunted fnr sprrt. 


Succeed as a cerb means 'tn achieve' and 'tn follnw'. 


Syntactic Ambiguity 
Note : the ambiguities are cleared through study nf the wards 
in the framework ef the syntaxes. Unless the students have a gnnd 


understanding of the sentence - strucügures, the ambiguities remain 


undissnlved. ET 
ui ST 


"n. SP 


Note 


heat the heat 
decay the decay 


hnpe the hope 
affer the offer 
delight a delight 


heat 
decay 
tn hope 
offer 
delight 


As nnuns are preceded by article, while as verbs they are 
preceded by an infinitive ('to'), er a 'be' verb, or nithing at all 
(in the case nf simple present). 


Connntative Ambiguities 


bnild 
cnuragenus 
undaunted 


valiant 


pleasant :  agreeable 
nice 


cheerful 


charming 


L. Students may be asked te prepare such tables with illustrations cf 
sentences having proper- cnntexts.. J 


Homophones 


Students have twn types of problems with hnmophones : hnmophonic 


spelling errers and hnmnaphenic confusions leading to chars in meaning, 


Needless tn say, homnphones are wards that snund alike, but differ 


greatly in meaning and minimally in spelling. A very cnmmon practice 


to remove hnenfphomic confusion is tn frame mnemnnic sentences. For 


d enic 
instance, 'hear' and ‘here! are hamnphnanes and the related mnem 


sentence is really interesting : 


We have ears to hear, but nnt to be here. 


Hnmephnenes, also called homonyms , may be properly understnod with 


correct usage. Students may be given exercises like the following 


^nt tn suggest the right homnnyms ar homnphones fnr getting the right 


meaning 


i hem. 
The nene tnlled hymn she had scene a pare nf bear feat inn hnur rhep 


L Answe 


r^onm, 
Note 


1 r 
Speakers of English, as they hardly pronounce ‘ronm as 


Students may be given adequate practic 
y words they have in the exercises under 


: in her 
r : The nun tnld him she had seen a pair nf bare feet in he 


: Indian 
only 'rheum' is not a practical homophone for the 


/ 


i 
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'Rheum'._/ 


e nn hamophones from the lists 
‘Ward Study and Use’ in the 


——— MÀ 


E d ee rmm 
| 


stationery - statinnery 
C coU Qu WV ge A 


Cnnfusable Words 


ail -ale main - mane | 
| beach-beech - bitch peddle - pedal | 
| berry-bury middle - medal 
| fnr - for - fore p-ay - prey 
gate - gait principle - principle 
| gerilla - guerilla rap - warn | 
lone - loan right - write - rite 
| sale ~ sail ring ~ wring | 
| 


Words becnme cnnfusing when they have similarities in spelling 
and sound but differences in meaning. The result is that students 
cheese nr spell wards incorrectly. Appropriacy nf vocabulary in the 
students' compesitinn wnrk is affected. Cnnfusable words sheuld be 
discussed; thoir meanings shnuld be defined through uses in 
Sentences with preper contexts. A mnemonic table rf confusable werds 
illustrated in sentences may be prepared by students. The sentences 
shnuld be formed in such a way that they may highlight the differ- 
ences in meaning and students can easily remember the differences 
and have confusinns removed from their mind, 

Confusable Wards 


accept / except : Everynne except Samir accepted tho 
propnsal. 


| accede / exceed : They acceeded te nur demand that 
| the time limit for submitting the 
plan for the Project weuld nnt be i 
exceeded, 


advice / advise : uur teachers advise us that we shnuld 


| follow their advice an writing anything. 


words is given belnw. It can easily bo enlarged 

adopt / adapt / adept, affect / effect, all ready / already, all 
tegether / altogether, allusion / illusinn, 
chanse / éhnse, censcience / conscious, 
continual / enntinunus, 


approve / approve nef, 

conscientinus / ennsensus, 

c^uncil / cnunsel / consul, credible / 
GAGS? a 
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credible / credulous / creditable, disinterested / uninterested, 
formally / formerly, human / humane, imply / infer, irrelevant / 
irreverent, judicial / judicinus, lead / led, lie / lay, lnnse / 
lese, luxurinus / luxuriant, moral / mnrale, practical / practicable. 
Paraphrasing texts written in figurative language 
Students have problems nf explaining nr expanding idea centaincd 
in a brief text. This becrmcs harder when they are tn handle 
proverbs in inverted, condensed, or figurative language which is 
different from normal ^r ordinary speech. Students! comprbension 
is perfect when they can renrdres words, expand statements, pus, pd 
in gaps in the statements. Paraphrasing teaches students tn ro - werd 
a text, tr make it clearer. Far paraphrasing exercises, proverbs 
and nther sayings have advantages fer their brevity cf expressi‘n. 
Thislearning experience has value fnr students whan have deficincy 
in understanding figurative language, idinmatic expressions and 
deuble entendres (i.c., dnuble intentinns nr senses) 

/ Paraphrasing is a variant nf 'deation and additive pattern', 
The diffcrence is that in 'idoatien and additive pattern' the” 
exercise is more syntactical, while in paraphrasing the emphasis 
is nn lexical contrnl. Teachers may scan the exercises appended 
below the lessens in LE, II - V for ascertaining the scope nf 
M ces paraphrasing nr amplifying ideas. In paragraph composition 
nr story - building this exercise has wider scnpe nf application. / 
Hore fnllnws a list of some proverbial sayings which have potentials 
fnr paraphrasing. Students may proceed with group work fer developing 
nr explaining the idea contained in these : 

Sayings 


: et 

| 1. The pen is thé tengue of the mind. 

2. The mind is a computer. You get nut of it as much as yru 
put zn. 


3. What we see is nnthing but what we lonk fnr. 
4. Failure comes from abstentinn from persistence. 
5. A reckless driver is usually not wreckless for lange 
6. The greatest remedy for anger is delay. 
T. A wnrd to the wise is sufficient. à 

8. Expereience is a herd teacher. She tests first and P 

teaches afterward. 
9. It is much easier to be critical than correct. 


Harsh wnrds generate more heat than light. 


Inferential Thinking 


Teachers may examine the 
s nf inferential 


This develos through reading. 
As Piessons in LE fer studying how the processe 
thinking h 


Wy 


ave been graded. The deficiencies in reading skill may 
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develnp such Problems : 


8. Absence of inferential thinking 


b. Inability tn Tecngnise cause and effect relationship 


C. Proneness tn emphasising minnr details 


d. Committing mistakes based an Small wvnrd relatinnships 


Without the aptitude fnr inferential thinki 


eir writing sn that 
-.wn in *heir reasnning. The Students 

c nate irrelevant factors and 

emphasis en minnr, details, 


for develnping inferent 
W. A, Teachers may scan the 'functinns! 


rE EPI GEV and decide an these which he 
inferential thinking far the le 


Summarising is a gnnd exercise 
ial thinking. (LE TELS 


Lessnns 6, E TS ya 
C^vered in the lessons 


lp the Process nf 


arners. 
Self - monitnring or Self . Correction 
Students commit mistakes when they arc uncertain abnut the 
Structures and cnnventinns rf the language. They are unable t^ 
detect Spelling, punctuation, grammar and ideatinn errans; 


Marenver, 


^r revisinns independently. They must 


nof - reading is a concemitant nf 


writing. They should nat be made aware of the vagaries ef the 


language with Particular attention. This may creato a feeling nf 
i Y with cnrrectinns and revisions, 


oh self = correction and self - revisisn 
real adventuring exploration 


fnr the studants, 


Paragraph four times : ance 


| in everything I left nut 


| unnecessary, 


( as queted by Eva S, Weiner, Writing.) 


coe en [er 


N 


CHAPTER VII 
LISTENING CUMPREHENSIUN 


Listening invnlves receptive skill as reading dnes, Written 
material ensures reading, sprken material ensures listening. S- at 
listcning invnlves a duality nf activity, i.c. oral - aural. Thé 
oral activity of the teacher facilitates the aural skill cf the ` 
pupil. The level ef aural skill of the pupils is tn be judged an 
the basis ^f written tets aivnlving eral activity nf the teacher. 
Teacher's oral skill : $ 
The teacher must nbserve certain mechanics of oral skill t¢ 
prnamete the pupil's listening cemprehensinn : ‘ 1 
- topics nf reading texts or spoken material should be interesting 
for the pupils. 

- fnr dialngues teachers must bë careful abnut preducing twa Hr ^ 
mare vnices. 

- better, the teacher shruld use taped versions. 

-. the reading nr spnken material shnuld be divided inte snme ui 


units fnr graded listening as longer passages may be heavy fos c 


the pupil's memnry tn bear igo825d 
- .imarkers for pause : 2 gángi 
(i) inter = sentence pause marker : '//' ʻi if ong 
(ii) intra - sentence or 'sense group’ markers > '/' ivdost 


- wards; (within each 'sense group') requiring main stress shnuld: 
be underlined. j ; : diam 
- Unstressed parts carrying falling intonation sheuld be marked.” 


- places where the vnice should vary in volume shnuld be noted. I 


- places requiring variation nf speed should be marked. 
Purpose nf developing listening skill : 


Listening cnmprehension skill fulfils the need for listening - 


English outside the classroom : 


L 


public, symposium, seminar lectures } 
- news bulletin in the T, V. and the Radin 


telephonic conversatinns nt 
7 questions and discussinns at interviews d 
Gbjectives nf listening comprehension skill : 


guessing unknown words or phrases without panicking 
Predicting the speech 
"identifying relevant points, 
infgrmatinn 


~ 


ignoring irrelevant data DF. i057 
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- retaining relevant information (by taking notes nr thrnugh 
mental prncessing) 

- recognising cnhesive devices nr discourage marks (such as, which, 
sn that, as, etc.) 

= getting to inferred information 

- understanding intnnatinn nr stress patterns as sense indicators, 

Testing Listening Camprehension 

Quostions may be framed on different items of infnrmation of the 

text for listening activity. Drawing maps, charts, diagrams fr-m 

listening texts may be nther task items. Summing up nor gist - 

W. À. writing may alsn be good tests. Teachers in groups may 

develop text materials &.d testing items fnr listening 

activity. These shnuld be graded fnr lnwer tn higher classes. 

Types of listening, Test 

- dialogue 

- narratiocn 

rep mabe 
instructinns abnut a Precess, drawing, diagram, map, etc. 


We À. (In LE, I there are seme listening comprehension excrcisos 


in Lessen 50. Teachers may explore the pnssibilitics ef using rther 
lesson materials fnr listening cnmprehensinn exercises from LE, 

I - III. The following text may be tried out with teachers who, in 
groups, gre tn listen te the text and then de what is required, tran 
them. 

The road running through the centre of the 
is Nandalal Sarani. 


town from nnrth tr Seuth 
The road running from west tn east is Rabindra 
Sarani. The road running fram west tr east in the snuth is Dinc: 


sh 
Sarani. The rnad running south from semi - circular bus stop is 


Lenin Sarani. Write B. S. at the bus stop. There is a paddy ficld 
tc the west nf this rnad. Write P.F. there, The rnad running cast 
from Lenin Sarani is Dinabandhu Sarani. There is a cinoma hall in 
the north = east of the town. Write C there. The railway station 
is in the snuth -= east, write R S there. 


school are at the crossing 


The pnst office and the 
^f Nandalal Sarani and Dinesh Sarani. 
The schnnl is an the right nf Nandalal Sarani. 
there. The market is in the middle nf the town. 
ht what Ccrnssing is it ? 


Write S and P.u. 


Writo 'M' thorc. 
New, draw the map and lncate the read - cerns 


t Ssing where tho mbirkct 
28 situated, 
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Another exercis 


The park is. ib 
the east and 


mape 


CHAPTER VIII 
GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY 


In the Functional Communicative Method the teaching of grammar is 
not an end in itself. It is useful only in so far as it helps 
receptive (listening and reading) and productive (speaking and 
writing) skills. In FC method the essential thing about teaching 
grammar is not the explanation nf the rule but the practice of thc 
Ce.rect form. Teaching of grammar causes boredom when it is presented! 
in isnlated rules and sentences. Providing contexts tn grammatical 
structures nnt only helps pupils to understand naw structures 
communicate meaning, but als» removes bnredom. In the early stage 
of learning the use of grammar pictures may serve contexts. The 
word 'exorcise' in FC methnd concerns practice of linguistic 
patterns (i.e. , grammatical structures and related lexical compo- 
nents). Teachers and students often confuse 'exercise' with testing 
alone. Although there is always some clement nf testing in an 
exercise, its main purpose is to provide sufficient practice of 
the correct forms. In LE (I - V) against each lesson a number nf 
exercises have been given for students ta practise the structures 
nr lexical forms that the lesson deals with. In Step I, Lesson 17, 


28, 19, pictures have been used tn illustrate actions and corres- 


ponding structures. 


W. A. Teachers may examine the first three Steps of LE for 
listing out the structures that are picturised nr 

situationalised. They may discuss how contexts make grammatical 

structures palpable for the learner. Structures are essentially 


function - oriented. Without an awareness: of the 


W. A. functinns, learning the structures is Pointless. Teachers 
may discuss'in groups the arrangement nf function - 
Structure in the different lessons in LE. 
The exercises in the LE an Practising grammatical structures 
may be grouped as follows : 


(a) 


Fill in gaps : (i) article (ii) Prepnsitinn (iii) adverbs 
(iv) adjectives (v) linkers (vi) suitable forms of verbs 
(vii) nominal compounds (viii) phrasal verbs. 

In the initial stage the filling in gaps may be from a given 
list of grammatical items haphazardly arranged. At the higher 
level such lists nf chnice may be discontinued. 

(b) Rewriting sentences : (i) breaking up by dropping linkers 
(ii) changing the forms nf the speech (narrative) 


Rees g 


(c) Urdering ^f sentences jumbled up 

(d) Urdering nf parts of sentences 

(c) Making nominal compounds from descriptions 

(f) Correcting sentencos : (i) Verbs missing (ii) articles missin: 
(iii) sequence ^f tense 

(g) Joining sentences : use of wh: 


» which, whom, connoctives/ 
linkers, etc. 


(h) Tracing missing words in a passage : mostly article, preposi- 
sitinn, adverb. 


$ 


(i) Urganising a coherent paragraph by 
(i) arranging sentences (ii) making sentences, 

Teachers in groups / pairs may scan the exercises in LE 

W. ^. for illustratinns against the above items 


and a few more 
items not mentioned. 


Explaining and Teaching Vocabulary 
There are two stages in dealing with vocabulary., It is one thing 
tn give the meaning rf vocabulary, it is another te make sure that 
students remember it and can use it. The learning of vocabulary 
takes time because it entails practice. Snme nf the ways in which 
the words may be lnoked er explained are as follows : 
B. Demonstration 
The use nf actual sbjeets and actions 
a) nouns. The actual thing named can be shawn, chin, throat, 


frame, hem, etc. 


b) adjectives such as slender, tattered, familiar, crucl, 


etc. may be illustrated from objects in the ronm, 


C) verbs such as snecze, hesitate, cry, weep, laugh, smile, 
etc. can be demnnstrated. 


d) adverbs such as carefully, carelessly, bravely, smilingly, 
etc. can be. acted. 


e) Prepositinns such as nn, above, ever, below, in, between, 


across, through, along, etc. can be demonstrated. ° 
The advantage ef this method is twofold : 7 
i) it is usually interesting and learning becomes a fun 
a direct link between the life situation and the new word is 


ai) 
, made without any interference by the mother tongue. 
The disadvantage ef this method is that the number of words that 


En be illustrated in this way are limited, Morenver, it is 


usually confined tn the early stages, though may suitably be uscd 


in the higher classes. 


Teachers in groups may examine the lessons and exercises 
W. A. in LE, I and II fox application of the 'demenstratinn' methr. 


For effective demonstration the ‘teacher's bag' should be full 
^f resources. The 'Intreductory Lessens' in Step I nffor interesting 
examples nf five types of 'Demonstration' mentinned abnve. These 
alse may be examined by teachers in groups. | 
zs Pictorial Illustrations 

i) In LE, I pictures heve bcen used tn give pupils some idea abnut 
words deneting objects and c.ctinns. Teachers may take bigger pictures 
as suppnrtive items. But these are usually ten small to be seen by “the 


whole class, especially the large classes common tnday. 


Teachers in groups may discuss and werk on the fesibility 
W. A. of using the pictures in LE, I - III. For students exercises 

for identifying objects, places and persons, and narrating 
Situatinns may be develnped by using the pictures against cach 
Xosson En ALE LiapdbLl. 
(ii) Large blackbeard sketches can be gand substitutes rf nr 
supploments te pictures. They should be drawn large enough for the 
whole class to see. They need net be elaborate, any rough sketch 
may help tho students gather the meaning of a word. Students arc 
nnt critical of the artistic merit ! F. G. French's Teaching English 
as an International Language and Renshaw's Blackboard Drawing 
describe techniques nf Dlackbnard drawings, Particularly drawing 
"stick men'. à 


gu Verbal illustrations 


The new word can be explained in English werds already familiar t^ 
the student. This explanatinn can be rcinfnrcod by sentences using 


the wnrd in a situation familiar to the student. Teachers nften 
write lists of new words nn the 


blackbnard with 'meanings' beside 
them which cannot pos 


sibly ennvey anything at all to the students: 
ia this methnd learning the meanings amounts to learning two 
Unknowns by heart. Sometimes 


explaining the meaning of a small word 
beenmes difficult and the tea 


cher cannnt avoid using ton. many words 
to cnnvey its meaning. In that case it weuld be better just to 
give the mother - tongue equivalent. In Lessan (02 ta Uet eg oie | 
W.. I mother tongue equivalents have boen a 


used for explaining th 
meaning nf wards denoting directinns. 


is unavoidable. They may study the 'Werd Note' and the exercises 


under ‘Word Study and Usa’? appended/BEAS" cach lesson in the Steps 
nf LE and decide whether nne word equivalent fer a word can be 
suggested fnr substituting long explanation of its meaning given in 
the Steps. They may also attempt to shorten the explication nf thc 


meaning of a word in long sentence nr phrase suggested in the cnurse 

books. 

4. giving meaning and asking the students tn identify the word in 
the passage : 


This reverse prncess nf movement from meaning to the word within 


the framewnrk nf a passage is an effective exercise for the learners 

tn grasp meanings contextually nr situetinnally. This will alsn help 

them understand that language works only in cnntexts nr situatinns. 

W.A. Teachers may scan the ‘Ward study and use' in LE fer identifying 
this type of exercises. They May alsn examine in groups how 

particular 'functinns' necessitate particular vocabulary besides 

Particular structures. In the 'Contents' in all the five steps of 

LE function - structure relatinnship has been shown. But function 

- vocabulary relationship (notwithstanding the fact that vncabulary 

is inextricable from context) may also offer a gend study fer 

teachers and make them aware nf developing apprnpriate methndnlngy 


for teaching vocabulary. 


5. Translation 

Unfamiliar words can be explained through translation. It saves 
teaching time. The mother - tongue equivalent is given and the 
students are just pleased as they are net required tn make a great 
mental effort to get to the meaning of a word. But the disadvantage 
nf this methed is that a wnrd in nne language is rarely the equiva- 
lent nf its translation inte anether. The mother tongue word has 
tnnnetations and emotional overtenes which may not rightly belong 

tn the English word. The mother - tongue word may bring in a different 
Set of cultural values that may ultimately lead to misunderstanding 
rather than clarificatinn. With the mather - tangue word the student 
feels that he knows all abnut it. But so long as the explanation is* 
in the foreign tongue he knows he has to wrestle with the idea. The 
mire abstract the wnrd, the greater the difficulty of translaticn. 


Ixsnslatinn is a highly sophisticated skill requiring a sensitive 


knnwledgo nf both languages and the subject - matter invelved. It is 


"jt a gend tcaching device. d 
on! achers may study in groups the vocabularly covered in the 


"eva study and use' and record their observations abnut the 
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untranslatability of the words operating within a certain contextual 
framework. 

6. Questioning for meaning : j 
Detailed questions abnut a passage may encourage students to discnver 
more meaning in it than they saw at first. The medhod helps them te 
visualise the situation that has acted as an impetus to particular 


linguistic patterns (lexis + structures). 


W. A. Teachers in pairs may study how this method has been used 
in LE tn help learners develop their vocabulary. They may examine 
for which types nf texts this method works and where this method 
falters. 

Teaching the words 

For fixing the meaning of the word into the mind nf the student 
Practice is indispensable. There arc several ways nf giving the 
students ennugh nf practice 


1. Putting the words in the blanks in a passage specially prepared 
This methnd has been amply used in LE. Teachers in pairs / 

NS A groups examine the exercises in Steps II and III to study 
how this methnd has been exploited to give practice to the students. 
In this respect they may particularly note how such exercises are 
adequately cantextualised, A list of wards haphazardly arranged may 
be given at the lower stage. Students are to selcct the appropriate 
words fnr the gaps (vide Revisinn Lesson in LE; LI). From Basy tn 


difficult distractors may be inserted into the list in higher 


classes. Teachers in groups may identify such exercises in LE, 
II - IV, 


2. Asking questions involving new-words : 

The words must bo used in the ansgrs. Teachers: in groups may 

W. A. examine the exercises in LE, LI = IV and make a list of 
the new wnrds invnlved in the Process, 

dA Asking the pupils tn use words in sentences nf their own 

W. A. This is a difficult exercise or task. Teachers in pairs 


may devise contexts far Such exercises 


CHAPTER IX 
LANGUAGE GAMES 


In the Fc mothod language games play an effective rele in helping 
the learnor acquirc linguistic skills. Formal grammar - basod 
appreach, experience shows, turns the learner's process of language 
acquisitinn drab and mennteneus. Right arcas nf language applicəti^n, 
situatinn creates a sonse nf purposiveness in thc 
mind ^f the learner fnar linguistic activity. Language games make 
language learning interesting. "English withnut tears" is the 


nbjoctive nf the language games. Some ^f the language games are 


er in one werd, 


W. A. described here. LE, I includes seme games. Teachers in groups 
may identify those and spot ^ut areas in LE, I - V where these games 
may be emplnyed for making language learning natural, easy and 
interesting., Language games develnp in the learners the feel frr 
language which is central t^ the acquisition ^f linguistic skills. 
Language games create a sense nf involvement among learners abnut 
tho prncess of learning without any conscinus effort at it. These 
games are skill - based : Listening, Speaking, Reading, Writing. 
Tcachers are free tn modify these games as demanded by the learning 
situatinn in the classronms. 


[x 


Listening Speaking Reading Writing 
Games Games Games Games 
1. The Grape Vine 1. Kim's Game 1. Matching Cards 1. Crossword 
2. Find the Ubject 2. Getting Tour 2. Say the Word Puzzlos 
; üwn Back 3. Find the Ward 2. Tho Magi- 
3) Chagvedes 4. Shap Game cian's 
4. What'a Yt? 1' Ve pia Que ums 
5. Mhere's it ? Sentence wed Ar ast nl ca 
6. Where was I ? av eending 
T. Whe has it ? i j Game 
8. Twenty Questinns 
9. Raddles 
HO.) keta emi ve 
Storry " 
11. What's in the 
: AOI pone 


12. Catch and Say 
13. Name the 
Picture 
14. What's in the 
y Picture ? 
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Listening Games : 


Tis 


The Grape Vine : It is a listening perception game. Arrange the 
group in a circle. Whisper a shnrt message (nne cr twr sentences} 
in the ear nf snmenne in the group. He is to whisper te thc ^ng 
nn his left, and sn nn, until the message comes full circle t: 
its point nf origin. It is then enmpared tc thopriginal message, 
If the message is distnrted, the person nr persons respnnsibl:; 
fer distnrtinns should be detected. 

Find the object : 

HAC relates t^ auditory comprehensinn. Divide the group intn twn 
teams. Name the teams. Put inte a box all the nbjects the names 
nf which have been taught. Une after annther the members nf engo 
team would come t^ pick up and shew the ebject tho name of which 
has been called by the teacher. If a member fails tn find nut the 
nbject, the oppesite team will have its chance. The prints nn 


successful identificatinn wreuld be recorded. 


Speaking Games : 


a 


Kim's Game : This is perhaps the best - knewn type of nbservo- 
tion game. A number nf nbjects will be placed nn a table, They 
will be covered with a cloth. Remnve the cloth fer a minute er 
Sn for bnth the teams tn observe the nbjects. Each team will sit 
together and write the names nf the sbjects nut nf memory. Freer 
lnwer class students the identification may be pral. Fer higher 
Classes students may be asked tm classify the nbjects nn the 
basis nf their use nr function. With the students getting used 
tn the game, the number of ebjects may be increased and thc 


^bservatinn time reduced. 


4. Getting Your Uwn Back : This is also an observation game. Ask 


from each member nf the grnups his Personal belongings (viz., 
pen, pencil, rubber, bank, tiffin box, otc.) Pile those on thc 
table. Take nne by nne and hald it up. Its owner will say, "Sir, 


the pen is mine", nr, "It's my pon, "Dan't let him go until he 


“says, "Thank you, Sir." TheBame may be Played with nther struc- 


tures as woll. Uf courso, when the Structures have been taught. 
"Whose pencil 26 it T". The owner will reply, " That's my pencil, 


" s . 
Sir." After the inverted (yes - nr =- pn) questinn fnrm has bcon 


aught, the quostinner may be required tn guess tho name of the nmwnes 


ith thoffnrmula : "Malay, is this ynur bank 7?" 


SI 


5. Charades : It is an ebservatinn game meant for mare advanced 
students. A member of ene group ^n cnllettive thinking will mime 
snme actinn. The ether group will decode the mime linguistically. 
Unc ef the members nf the grcup devising the mime shnuld ask 
questicns*like this : What's he deing ? The opponent will 
describe the mime in correct complete sentences. The rele will 
be interchanged between the nppnhnsing teams. 


5z What's it ? : It is aguessing game. The two teams will have tw- 
bags. They will put ane nbject in it at a time and ask each 
nther questions about. the nbject : 
Ay : What's in the bag ? 
B5 SANBALLI? 
A, + No. (Passes the bag t^ his next nne) 
Ay : What's in the bag ? 
B, : A bnnm ? etc. 


This game makes the learners steady abnut speech. Their inhibi- 
tions g^ as they enjoy the fun in the game. The game can be 
Played through questien inversien method : 

Ay : What's in the bag ? 

B. ls it' a buttnn ?- 

Ay : No, it isn't. etc. 

bn this form a member nf the guessing team may have fnur / five 
chances nf inversinn questions. Then the next nne will have his . 
chance. 

[i Where's it ? : In this guessing game nne team hides an nbject 
snmewhere in the room and the ether team tries tn guess where 
LU be 
A, : Where's the rubber ? 

B, : Is it in ynur prcket ? 
A, : No, it isn't. 
A, (tn B2) : Where's the rubber ? ctc. 


Where was I ? Tho guessing team is asked where each nf the 
members nf the asking team was at a certain time : 


A : Where was I yesterday in the evening ? 
B. 4 
A 1 


Were you at ynur study ? 
ie I wasn't ete, 


E fe poh 


9. Whe has it ? arrange fer the questiening team tr give some smal} 
"bject t^ ^ne nf its members without the guessing team seeing 
it. Then each mombor cf the guessing team takes his turn in 
guessing who has thc nbject. 
^ ? Whe has the button ? 


B4 = Arun has it (or, Has Arun óot it ?) 


No, he hasn't. 


> 
as 
. 


^2 : Whe has the buttnn ? 


B5 : You have it. etc. 


10. Twenty Questions : A guessing game pnpularisod by the Radio and 
the T. V. abroad. A persnn writes something on a card. Then 
placing it face dawn another person will be required tn gucss 
the w^rd. He will bc allowed t^ ask twenty questions at the 
Mast for deciding en what is written nn the card. This may also 
bo a team game, : 


11. Riddles : Un the basis nf snme given facts nr clues the nbject 
should be identified. üne team will give clues, the nther team 
will guess. Gradually clues may be increased : 


"It has hands but nn fect, What's it" (Then) "I+ has a face, 
but nn head, what's zt o?" 


L answer : clnck 7 
12. Let's tell a Story 


13. What's in the Soup ? : Ask the 


B : Mrs, Sen puts ten cups nf water, three Carrnts and nne 
kilngram nf meat intha the soup. 


C : Mrs, Sen put, etc. etc. 
N LAS in LE; I, Lesson 29, 


Tice and making tea can bc 
SPeaking game, Teachers may 


the process descriptions of cooking 
used to build up this sort nf 
Sean other exercises in Hz aa 


9 


for such gamo materials. 


14. Catch and Say : It is a fluency gone. The teacher will stenc 

in the middle and the group nf learners will circle his. Agsins: 
each throw of the ball the thrower will utter a sentence, The 
catcher, before throwing it will utter another sentence. There 
will be timo limit for throwing back the ball and uttcring o 
sentence. Faltering will result in loss ^f points : 

Teacher (throwing tho ball) : It's het 

A (catching the ball) : It's celd. (threws the bell) 

B (catching the boll) : It's rough. 

15. Name the Picture : The members of two teams will describe ^ 
picture altornetely. The falterer will lose a point if his 
counterpart in tho opposite tream succeeds in doscribing. 

This may be a Quostion - and - Answer form also. Une team will 
ask questions about the picture. The ether will answer. Two 
pictures will be fixed for the two questicning teams. 


16. What's in the Picture ? : It is an observation game almost 
similar t^ Kim's Game in type. ^ picture will be shown to ^nc 
toam fer some time. The picture should be rich in detail. Thon 
placing the picture face down the group will be asked tn 
describe the items in the picture. Anything missed by the team, 
if mentinnd by its oppnnent, will bring credit tn the latter. 
Annther picture will be ready for the turn nf the second toam. 


The descriptions must be in full sentences. 


Reading Games : 

17. Matching Cards : Distribute one set nf flash cards tn the 
class and hang a duplicate set around the rnnm. Learners compet 
in matching their cards with those on the wall. 

18. Say the Ward : Each number cf the teams will show a flash card 
containing seme wnrds nr sentences tn his counterpart in the 
opposite team. The flashing time will be fixed y the teacher, 

This game may be graded in cantent lead from lower tn higher 

classes. E 

Find the word : Have three sets nf flash cards nf words and 


Give one set to each team and keep one frr 
card and hold it up for a 


grnups of words. 
yourself. From your nwn set pick a 
sprt perind nf time. The first team tn find the card in its 


nwn set wins a pnint. 


ME 


21. 


22. 


29. 


24. 


Shep Game : Give each team a mixed pile of cards containing 
the names nf things tn be found in three or four different 
shops. The team which succeeds in snrting them all properly 


into these shops where they belong wins the game. 

Find the Sentence : Write mn the bnard such sentences as 
It is in the sky. 

It is on the water. 


We put it on nur own letters. 
It is in this rnnm. 


Distribute flash cards of such words as sun, table, bnat, aiid 


stamp tr four learners. The flash cards are to be placed against 


the appropriate sentence on the bnard. There may be some 
distractnrs alsn. 
Writing Games : 


Crossword Puzzles : 

In LE, IV and V there are some Crosswnrd Puzzles. Teachers may 
devise some more and grade these fnr different classes. Tho 
nnly thing they are tn keep in mind is that the words tapped 
for the game must be familiar tn them. Uf course, in higher 


classes there should be rnom for guessing the meaning. 


The Magician's Game : The learner is given the problem nf 
changing one werd into annther by changing snly nne letter at 
a time. Each change must itself constitute a ward. Fer example, 
change dag intn cat : 


Dog : Lat 
dag dnt cnt cat 


This type nf game is suitable fnr young learners and nnn- 
alphabetics. 


The Label Game : It is a enmpnsitinn game. The simplest form 
nf the game is tm ask the learners tn write the name nf thc 
nb ject they see in a picture befnre them. For enabling them 
tn write complete sentences, draw nn the board the picture nf 
Some snrt of action, for example, nf a man putting a bank on 
the table. Pnint to the Picture and say : "He is putting a 
bnnk nn the table." Now rub nut the bnnk and change it to a 
hat. Ask the class tn write the appropriate sentence. The 
same sort nf game can be Played ^n a finnel board. 

Decoding Game 


E Um 
nr example : Make a message where the first letter of each 
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: Ask the learner tn decnde a word into a missage 


word adds up to the word 


MOTHER : 1 
Meeting on Thursday. Have everything ready. 


FATHER : 
For afternoon test have everything ready. 
Üther games of this type include the rebus and anagrams. 


It is a kind of puzzle consisting of pictures of objects, 
signs, letters, etc., the combination of whose names Suggests 
words or phrases, for example, a picture of an eye followed 
by an 'L' followed by an ampersand (= 'and'!, '!&') is a rcbus 
of island. 

Anagram 
A word or phrase made from another by rearranging its 
letters, for example, now - won, dread - adder, dog - god, 
etc. Word making by masa a letters from commen pool may 


be also anagram devices. 


W. A. In LE, 1, Lesson 50, some word making games have bean 
exemplified. Teachers may examine the glossaries of LE, 


I - V for devising such games. 


EG 


CHAPTER X 


TESTING AND EVALUATIUN 
The main purpnse of testing is tn sce how much nf the 'skills' th: 
learners have mastered. Tests are meant for testing their language 
acquisition and not their momory. Hence the learners are nnt requires 
tn cram the content or information incorporated in the lessens in 
LE, I - V. Feedback or remedial teaching is an essential concomitant 
^f testing the learner's actual stato nf language acquisition. 


Purpose nf testing 


Ubviously, it is twofold : diagnostic and remedial. 

What is a gnnd test ? 

The traditional approach t^ testing concentrated on two things 
reliability and validity. The reliability nf a test was judged by 
examining whether the test was ‘within syllabus'. The validity 


meant the 'lovel' - validity of the tests prepared. 
y 


In the FC method the criteria nf a good test are fnurfolc. 
Acrenomically, they are called RACE : Relevance, Acceptability, 
Comparability, and Econnmy. 

hs regards Relevance, tho task - setter should check whether 
the tests conform tn course or syllabus content and regulations. 
Zt there is any regulation that nething provncative of communal 
disharmony shnuld be included as a test item, the paper - setter 
must abide by the regulatinn. Ur, if it is a regulation that the 
divisinn nf marks in Grammar and Vocabulary will be fifty - fifty, 
the tests shnuld carry the value - ration. / 


The content and the format nf the tests shnuld be Acceptable 
te teachers, pupils, and the administration. Nnthing shnuld be 
itemiscd in the tasks which may irritate toachors, annny pupils 


and embarrass the administratinn. 


Different tasks should have perfect Crmparability nf weightagos: 


Answering time involving the tasks should alsn have seme bearing ^n 


balancing the weightages. 


Economy of the test implies the quantum nf answering space nr 
number nf shects required fer the answers. Since the students arc 
t^ be given question - paper - cum - answer - sheets, the teachers 
must consider the cest te be incurred by the administratinn. Economy 
nf answering timo is alsn a matter far consideratinn. The paper ~ 


setters should elicit from the learners maximum information through 
Minimum tasks. 


q 
A ai a 


— 


Steps of Testing 
Plenning : Pre - setting 
- list nut what is te be tested (function/structurc/ 
vncabulary/etc.) 
- decide how best tn test these (check up RACE) 
- decide ^n importance (er, weightage) 
- decide nn format. 


Preparing 
DI d LEM 


m 


During setting 
- Write cach part/item 
- Write simple and clear instructions 
- decide on marking scheme and answering time 
[a1 these are covered under the term 'rubric'. If the rubric i: 
not fanl - proof, the diagnostic objective of testing may suffer. 
Trying nut : Post - setting 
- on colleagues (De they agree nn RACE ?) 
- nn a different class (or, section) 
- make necessary changes. 
Testing Reading Skills 
In LE, I - V reading skills envisaged for learners t^ pick up are 
: skimming, scanning, intensive reading, extensive reading, invelutery 
reading (e.g., roadside traffic bnards, advertising, hoarding, etc.) 


Setting Reading Tests : varinus types 


The West Bengal Board nf Secondary Education brought out Sample 

Questinns (First edition, 1988). The papers incorporated in thc 

publication are referred tn here as examples. "SQ" stands for 

We. A. Sample Questions. The related page numbers are alsn 
mentinned. Teachers may tally the identification nf the 
task types. They may also identify the task types explnited 

in the papers included in Mnre Sample Questinns, 1989, published by 


che: Wis Bee Dao v E 


Reference Task type Functinn for Reading Skill 
ee Sate, assessment 

SQ 30, 67 asking for . nverall skimming, 
heading/title understanding extensive " 

; reading 

2845 classifying understanding . -dn- 
texts purpose of text 

ROT Reordering Understanding Scanning, 
phrases, sequences Intensive 
describing Reading 


events 


SE ew 


Reference Task type Function fer assessment 
SQ 29 Snrting ^ut Understanding 
cause and lngical structure 
effect or nf the text 
distinguish- 


ing fact from 


npinion 

SQ 36 Recngnising Part by part 
references understanding 
within the 
text 


Testing Writing Skills : 


Reading Skill 
Scanning, 
Intensive 


Reading 


doe 


Compnsitienal activities cnvered in the exercises in LE may be 


divided inte three types : informal, formal, and creative. Creative 


writing is abnve the secnndary level. 
Setting Writing tests : various types 
Fnrmal and Informal Writing 

- Narrating, SQ 38 

- Instructing, SQ 31 

- Describing, SQ 43 

- Process, SQ 48 (with flow - chart) 

SQ 37 (without flew - chart) 


- Letter, business - like, chatty/persrnal, reply letter, 


SQ 25, SQ 69 


Testing Grammar and Vocabulary : 
Types of tests 


- Matching words with meaning (one word nr expanded meaning), 


Sd/26, 27, 33, 39 


- Filling gaps in a given text (testing enlincatinn nr. right 


wnrd at right place) SQ 34, 39 


Reengnising nr framing grammatical forms nf wards from the 


samo stem (testing knowledge nf derivetivos through charts and 


diagrams) SQ 27 


annther) SQ 65 


- Reported speech (reformulatinn nf speech in one situation int” 


- Forming 'wh' questions from description rf a enntext, SQ 34, 0 


- Correction nf errrrs (testing the sense nf the correct forme) 


SQ 51 


- Joining of sentences nr clauses with appropriate linkers, 


- use nf naminal clauses 


~ use nf relative pronouns 


2x19. 


Gu 


- use of '-ing' and 'ed' as participles 

Z maze test combining various grammatical forms, SQ 51, M. P., 1969, 
W. A. Teachers in groups/pairs may scan the 'Language Study! and 
'Word Study' appended below each lesson in LE, II - V and sort cut 
examples of the various tests on grammar and vocabulary as listed 
above or add tn this list of the test types. Teachers may concentrat 
«n the 'Design of Unit Test' drawn by the W. B. B. S. E. in Prasiksh: 


Sahayika, 1989 
Unit Marking Scheme 


In the FC method learning of a^ language is skill - based. Teaching 
involves helping learners to acquire practical skills in the second 
language. Testing requires learners to prove their ability to use 

the linguistic skills they have learnt. In various test types inform- 
tinn nr content clues are given. Pupils are required to communicate 
the same set nf infnrmation through appropriate and accurate 
structures. The examiners decide nn grading of awards on the basis 

of informational communication, accuracy and appropriacy of expre- 
ssion, and nrganisatinn of the compnsitinn. Since everything is 
unitised and each smallest unit carries a value, the examiners have 
no nption against objectivity nf assessment. The following figure 
represents the emphasis that the Unit Marking Scheme puts on differcnt 
areas of assessment. It discourages global award on the basis of an 


nverall impressicn nf an answer and thus removes the scope nf 


subjective marking. 


Unit Marking Scheme 
Information A ee Form 


(Communication) ain 


1 a : ) 
Accuracy Appropriate Urganisatinn 
1 


Grammar Vocabulary | 


Fluency Cohesion Linkers 
(Logical (Paragraphs) 


development/Scquency/ 
use of Linkers) 


Wah, Teachers may be divided in four groups for setting tests  * 


nn Reading (seen), Reading (Unseen), Writing, and Grammar and 


Vanabulary. These may be tried out with groups nf students 
, writing 


working 


Dut the four sets nf tasks covering the skills nf reading 
Teachers may then examine the answers 


and grammar and vocabulary. i 
A comparative 


nf the same sets nf students rotationally in groups. 


table may be made in the following manner to ascertain how far 


^bjective the Unit marking scheme is. 
cz BOUE 


Comparative table of Unit marking 

{For greater details vide a Manual for Examiners, +989, puplisheg 

by W. B, B. S, E.. 7 

The number of informational units in a given task is, say, ten. If 

it is a writing task, the organisation or form or format may be 
considered a separate unit. The total value, let us presume, is 

12. Hence, the unitwise distribution of marking will be : 10 x 1 49 
(fnr nrganisation) = 12. Ldt us call three performers as X, y, z. Ang 
the three groups of teachers may be called A, B, C. The tabular diagra 


stands thus : 


.Awards 


uu g |  ] a 
TURIS EC NI) 09S DEM CM 

o did wets Po 

| c uel | 

C grcoup 


Awards 


CHAPTER XI 
PLANNING SCHEMES uF WURK : UNIT ANALYSIS 


Preper planning ensures effective language teaching Planning envisa- 
ges pregressive envering of the entire syllabus from week tn weck. 
Gend planning warrants proper and balanced attention tn all the four 
skills (LSRW) : Planning presentation nf lessons and practice anc 
application nf lingustic patterns (Lexis and Structuer) is an useful 
aid to diagnostic tests and remedial teaching ^r feedback. 

Different types cf lesson planning are given below. Teachers in 
W. A. groups may explnre the feasibility of thee formats with a 


particular lesson as the frame nf pf reference. 


Planning vere d 
breaking down breaking down breaking dnwn planning 
1 
teaching clusters into tnpics intr units the day's 
materiel intn tnpics with gaps of lessons lesson 
clusters rf fer diagnostic (coordinating the 


lessens for tests and feed- frur skills) 


varinus terms back 


pre-teaching during teaching post-teaching 
i ! ! ! ! ! ! | 


preparing collecting sequencing samp- plan- correction cammon i 


the whole teaching the aids ling ning mistakes 


plan aids pupi- dialn nf writing 


ls -gues 
& 


dri- 


lis & m 
BB í : 
pic b recording : 
& progress nf eac 
class= 3 
BOR pupil 
cnrrec- 
tinn 
* ë 
writing 
work 


Oe as 


Termwise Planning 


Class -- Textbonk-- 
d Term Syllabus Textbook Applied material/activiq, 
1st Clusters Lessons Cempnsition : 3 
ET es natos Group/Peir/Individual Wark 
K 2nd - dn = - do^ -= --do - PS E 
3rd =- do- = dO = E a « E 


Weekly Planning 


Menth : Class :- Periods :- Duration --- 

Week Name mf the broek : 

Day Reading Cnmprehension Pattern Study | Writing Comp. (a) um 
a 


| Lesson Function Structure pezupture Grnup/Paid/Ind |Gr/Pr /Inc 


1 
t 


exp oe 3s Pos. Ina Low 


®)DT : Diagnnstic Test 
b)RT : Remedial Teaching 


Fer Grnup and Pair works in each class the teacher shnuld fix the 
Students' Talking Time (STT) and the Students’ Reading Time (SRT) 
nn the basis of their requirements. 


The West Bengal Board nf Secnndary Education in its bullctin 
Prasikshan Sahayika has worked nut termwise unitisatinn nf iossnn 


Planning and skill - based unitisatinn nf lessnns. Thes 


se aro for 
Class IX and X. Teachers in groups may work nut samplings for 


nther classes fnllnwing the Brard's fermats. In dning this 


teachers shnuld bear well in mind that language learning is a 


Skill based and not content - based subject. Prr 


A Visions for 
language activities through group, p 


air and individual works must 


be made in such unitisations. The twr formats are reproduced here 


erm - 


Termwise Annual Lecsan 


Tatal number nf 


wnrking days (for 


taching, assessment 


and remedial work) 


Class --- 


Total number rcf 


Scheme 


Loss of working cn 


acccuat cf games, 


periods available cultural functinns :- 


days -- 


emt  —— M —MnranàÓ—— M ——— M ———————————— 
- 


Units 


Sub Units 


Nn. 


nf Total no. Remarks 


ee Perinds of perinds 
LE, Step -- 1. Reading 


Lessnn 


sut 2. Comprehension 


Nos, ==- 


tn -- 


3. Word study and 


Use : 


nes. --- tn --- 


4. Language Study 


and Use 


b 11947 | ee 


tn -- 


5. Composition : 


nos.--- 


6. Testing 


tn --- 


7. Feedback 


Teachers must stick tn the unit arrangements in LE 


Lesson Unit --- 


Expected Learning Yuterme 


Knowledge Understanding 


N. B. 
Skill - based Unitisation nf Lesson Planning 
Class --- LE, Step --- 
Sub - Nn. nf Previrus Learning 
Unit periods üutcome 
Application 

Skill - based Unitisation nf Lesscn Planning 

Class LE ote pia 


Previnus Learning Uutcnme (P 


(ELO) are tn be u 


ment and acquisit 


€ 


nitise 


Lessnn Unit --- 


Lu) and Expected Learning Hutang 


d an the basis of the degree of ach bue 


inn of the learner's language activity. 
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E 
BB ees 
ELT S eee 
EE eee 
Lo see 
Et eee 
NE, I eee 
LE, II sige 
LSRW este 
MP eee 
T: eee 
Ps Ue. 
WA ] eee 

* 


` List of abbreviations F 


|" Workshop activity 


Blackboard 
English Language Teaching 
Functional Communicative 


Second Language 


Learning English 


Learning English, Step idi 


Learning English, Step II etc. 7 


Listening, Speaking, Reading, Writing © 


Madhyamik Pariksha 


Teacher p 


Pupil(s) 


A 


> 
? 
“a 
= 


